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INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT 


In anticipation of the union of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
and the United Presbyterian Church of North America in 1958, it was 
realized that, because of the long-standing and far-flung commitments 
in Christian witness among Muslims of the two uniting communions 
the new United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. would have a wider 
responsibility in Muslim areas than any other Christian communion and 
would need all possible counsel and direction in discharging this re- 
sponsibility. Some months before union, therefore, a letter went out to 
various church and mission agencies suggesting a conference which 
would seek to discover what God is saying to His Church concerning 
the nature of our continuing task, with a view to a more effective 
Christian witness to Muslims. Following the union, The United Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.A., through its Commission on Ecumenical 
Mission and Relations, proposed to Churches in Muslim areas to which 
it is related ecclesiastically that they share in sponsoring a conference in 
Asmara, Eritrea on “The Christian Faith and the Contemporary Middle 
Eastern World” and participate in the process of planning and in the 
conference itself. A later letter invited several sister communions with 
commitments to evangelism in Muslim areas, and various interdenomi- 
national and ecumenical bodies, to participate in the conference through 
the sending of delegates, consultants or observers. 

The response to this proposal was heartening and seventy-four official 
delegates attended the conference during the first days of April, 1959. 
Of these, thirty-four represented related sponsoring Churches, twenty- 
two were appointed by other communions and two by other Boards of 
Missions, eight were sent by cooperative organizations and eight by the 
Commission. In addition, there were six observers from Orthodox 
Churches, nine lecturers and consultants, and nine visitors from outside 
Ethiopia. Thus a total of ninety-eight attended the conference, in addi- 
tion to visitors from within Eritrea. The following twenty-four countries 
and areas were represented: 


Aden Ethiopia Oman 

Algeria India Pakistan 

Bahrain Island Indonesia Philippines 

Cameroun Iran Southern Rhodesia 

East Africa Iraq Sudan 

Egypt Jordan Switzerland 

England Lebanon Turkey 

Eritrea Netherlands United States of America 
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CONFERENCE PROCEDURE 


The Asmara Conference opened in the evening of Wednesday, April 
1, with an address by the Chairman of the Conference Committee, and 
held morning, afternoon and evening sessions daily, except for Saturday 
afternoon and Sunday, until its close at the end of the evening session 
on Thursday, April 9. Dr. Kenneth Cragg conducted a daily Bible study 
hour which set the tone of the conference in devotional depth and in the 
new approach to Islam. Seven papers on assigned subjects were pre- 
sented, and were discussed at plenary sessions. The delegates were as- 
signed to five study groups on specified topics and shared also in one of 
five functional study groups. Each of these ten groups met for a number 
of hours during the conference and all their reports were discussed by 
the plenary conference. 

The general chairman of the conference was Dr. Andrew Thakur Das 
of Pakistan, and Mrs. Charles L. Hussey, a delegate of the Commis- 
sion on Ecumenical Mission and Relations, was vice-chairman. Since 
the conference was not an administrative body, it took no action on 
specific recommendations. A representative Findings Committee, how- 
ever, prepared a “Message to the Churches,” which represented a sum- 
mary of the chief concerns and emphases of the discussions, and this 
“Message” was adopted unanimously by the conference. 

Included in this report are the “Message,” a topical summary of the 
Bible study program, the opening address and seven other assigned 
papers, and the reports to the conference of the ten study groups. A 
“Who’s Who” of the conference personnel is added as the best indica- 
tion of the scope of representation in attendance. 
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A MESSAGE TO THE CHURCHES 


We the members of the Study Conference on the Christian Faith and 
the Contemporary Middle Eastern World, held in Asmara, Eritrea, 
Ethiopia, in April, 1959, send the following Message to those Churches 
which have sponsored the conference, to other Christian Communions 
which have sent representatives to join in this study, and to all our 
brothers in Christ: 


1. We thank God for this venture of study and fellowship. This is 
the first time in many years that such a gathering, with so wide a geo- 
graphical representation, has considered the whole reach of Christian 
relations to Islam. In the lapse of time since any similar consultation, 
immense changes have occurred in the social and political order and in 
the movements of Islamic thought and reform. These have brought 
crucial problems for man and society, but also, with the recession of 
Western colonialism, have brought long-desired independence and self- 
determination to peoples of Islamic areas. 

2. We call upon all the Christian Churches in the Middle East to 
play a full part in national self-fulfillment, and upon their members to 
share wholeheartedly in that disciplined citizenship which is the ex- 
pression of true love of one’s nation. We are grateful for the measure 
of tolerance which they have enjoyed as minority communities and 
urge them, in loyal respect for authority, to press for full freedom for 
all citizens, including the right to propagate religion and freely to 
choose one’s faith, as embodied in the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights by the United Nations. 

3. We believe that the Christian Church can and should play a pro- 
phetic role in the Middle East today, that Christian ideals of the dignity 
of man and of justice, and Christian programs of social welfare are vital 
to Middle East governments as they battle with the problems of pov- 
erty, disease, ignorance, and human greed. In this struggle, Muslims and 
Christians both have a stake. It is our conviction that God is Lord of 
history and of the contemporary age, and that only submission to His 
will in a deepening of spiritual life, and a humble searching out of His 
purposes, can adequately meet secular and materialistic ideologies in 
their appeal to the millions in the Middle East now longing for a bet- 
ter life. 

4. We urge the Churches of the Middle East and individual Chris- 
tians to recognize the points of involvement between Islamic and Chris- 
tian doctrine and express our hope of increased opportunities of fruit- 
ful spiritual and intellectual intercourse. We wish to relate the Christian 
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message constructively to Islamic thought and experience and to enter 
as fully as we may into areas of mutual practical concern. It is en- 
couraging to note some present signs of a new quality of attention to 
each other. We conceive of our Islamic Study Programs in the Churches 
in this spirit and in loyalty to truths that are not for colloquy only but 
for discipleship. 

5. Believing that God loves all men and desires that men every- 
where should know His love, which in the conviction of Christians 
has been perfectly revealed in the life and death and resurrection of 
His Son, Jesus Christ, we affirm the privilege and duty of all Christians 
to witness to Him by word and deed, and of the Christian Church to 
receive into fellowship those who sincerely accept Him and desire bap- 
tism as the sign of forgiveness of sins and the new birth in the Holy 
Spirit. We urge Christians to try in every way to help Muslims under- 
stand our convictions in this matter, believing that such freedoms are 
properly a part of any self-respecting faith. 

6. We confess, in shame and penitence, our frequent failure as 
Christians to welcome wholeheartedly into the fellowship of the Chris- 
tian Church those Muslims who respond to the revelation of God in 
Jesus Christ. We call upon all Christian Churches to fulfill the obligation 
to receive them in trust and love, opening Christian homes to them, and 
in every way accepting them as brothers and sisters in Christ. This 
duty means also a joyful recognition of the talents and insights they 
have to bring and the dignity of equal respect and comradeship. We 
believe that in every congregation there should be those specifically re- 
sponsible for ensuring such relationships with all who come to Christ 
from other faiths. 

7. We call upon all the Churches of the Middle East to enter into 
deeper understanding of one another and new relationships, as a neces- 
Sary prerequisite to an effective Christian approach to Islam. To this 
end, we urge informal conversations at the local level to clear away mis- 
understanding and suspicion and to attain mutual appreciation of each 
other’s faith and practice, experiences of common worship, and coopera- 
tion in specific tasks of service and community development. We also 
suggest formal discussions of differences in faith and order, believing 
that a whole Church is the only sufficient expression of a whole Christ. 

8. We especially emphasize the urgent obligation on the part of both 
Christians and Muslims in the Middle East in our joint responsibility 
to minister more adequately to the million Arab refugees from Pales- 
tine, and to work and pray for a just solution of their tragic plight. 

9. We pray God to lay upon the hearts of all Christians everywhere 
a longer patience with regard to the Middle East, a new concern for 
Churches in that region, and a deeper conviction of the need of Mus- 
lims for the full revelation in Jesus Christ. Such patience and concern 
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provide the only right perspective in which those sister Churches can 
fulfill their Christian vocation and labor for the recognition of Christ 
and His claims by the peoples of Islam. 

10. Finally, as we have met here, our minds have dwelt on the 
message of God’s seeking, suffering, redeeming love, demonstrated in 
Christ and His Cross. We have been conscious of the failure of the 
Church, both in the past and now, to live and act according to the 
measure of that love. With penitence and humility we confess our 
need for cleansing and a new spirit of respect and friendship for Mus- 
lims, through which the barriers of suspicion and fear will disappear. 
We commit ourselves to the way of the Cross as in the future we seek 
to share the redemptive love of Christ with Muslims and all men. 


APPENDIX. We urge upon those Christian Churches and Missions at 
work in the Middle East that they re-examine and renew their programs 
of evangelism and church nurture, to the end that they more adequately 
meet the demands of the mid-twentieth century and the rapidly changing 
situation in the Middle East. As examples of possibilities in this re- 
gard, we note the following: 


a. That Christian schools and colleges be carried on, wherever feas- 
ible, under the control of the Church of the area, with boards of man- 
agement acquainted with modern educational methods; that the aim of 
fully Christian faculties with academic competence, be upheld; and that 
Bible teaching, where it is possible, be of the highest order, and in any 
case that the Christian influence of the institution on all pupils be 
faithfully maintained. 

b. That Christian leadership, both ordained and lay, be better trained 
for evangelism; in particular, that the faculties of theological seminaries 
be strengthened, especially in their knowledge of Islamics; that there 
be required courses in Islamics dealing sensitively with Islam and the 
Christian approach to it; that teachers in schools and colleges also be 
provided opportunity for Islamic study; and that lay members of the 
Church be encouraged and equipped to give informed and persuasive 
witness to their faith. 

c. That Christian student centers and hostels be established in cities 
where universities are growing with bewildering rapidity. Through this 
means the future leadership of the Church can be nurtured and friendly 
contact with other students maintained. 

d. That both traditional and new techniques in the service of the 
Christian gospel be employed with imagination and vigor. Among these 
we list Bible distribution; Christian literature and literacy; attractive 
and well-edited church periodicals; religious films and broadcasts; re- 
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ligious drama; Christian participation in the problems and opportuni- 
ties of the rapidly industrializing cities of the area; the new part of 
women in the life of the Church and their outreach to Muslim woman- 
hood now emerging into full membership in society; and every type of 
service for social betterment, in which Muslims and Christians may 
share. 

e. We remind the Churches that there are unreached areas in the 
Muslim world, both geographical and social, which need the witness of 
the gospel of Christ. Some of these areas may be reached best through 
agencies of ecumenical cooperation. 


OUTLINE OF BIBLE STUDIES 
IN THE SELF-REVELATION OF GOD 


Conducted by Dr. Kenneth Cragg 


“In Thy Light We See Light” 
(Psalm 36:9) 


1. The Sense of the Senses. 
The Light of Nature under God. 


2. The Revealing of Revelation. 
The Light of God through His Servants. 


3. Messiah According to Jesus. 
The Light of God in the Kingdom of His Son. 


4. The Cross and Divine Forgiveness. 
The Light of God in Grace. 


5. “Thy Light is Come. ... Come to Thy Light.” 
The Light of God in the Heart. 


6. Walking in the Light. 
The Light of God in Life. 


7. The Divine Criterion of the Divine. 
Seeing God in His own Light. 
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OPENING ADDRESS 
by GLENN P. REED 


The circumstances which have occasioned this Study Conference on 
the theme “The Christian Faith in the Contemporary Middle Eastern 
World” are well known to all of us. 

1. There is the centuries’ old failure of the Christian Church to be 
an effective witness to the Good News of God in Jesus Christ among 
Muslim believers. 

2. There is the continuing barrier of prejudice and ill will between 
adherents of the two faiths, for the surmounting of which, or for the 
penetration of which, we as Christians must take the initiative, for our 
Muslim friends will not. 

3. There is the tremendous contemporary drive toward self-realiza- 
tion on the part of those nations in which Islam is the prevailing religion. 

4. There is the existence of comparatively young, indigenous 
Churches, constituting minority groups within predominantly Muslim 
populations, whose spiritual confrontation with Islam is something from 
which they cannot turn away without denying their essential nature. And 
for this experience of encounter the younger Churches have received 
from the older Churches of the West a legacy of near despair. 

These present-day circumstances urgently call for study and for new 
commitment on the part of all of us to the will of God. 

But our coming together is not due solely to a logical appraisal of the 
circumstances that surround us as disciples of the Lord Jesus, living in 
the contemporary Middle Eastern world. There is also an emotional 
urge behind our presence here with one mind and one purpose to hear 
what God, the Lord, would say to us. 

For me, personally, that emotional urge became compulsive when I 
discovered, as the foreword to a collection of papers on the subject of 
Christian-Muslim relations, some paragraphs lifted from an article on the 
life of Lilias Trotter of Algiers, written some years ago by Miss Con- 
stance Padwick for the International Review of Missions. The papers I 
found helpful and informative reading, but not out of the ordinary. Not 
so with Miss Padwick’s paragraphs. They kindled a fire! I quote them 
for you now: 


“The miraculous snatching of some souls from behind Islam’s bar- 
rier of prejudice and fear and pride cannot be the whole duty of 
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Christ’s Church in regard to the Moslem world. For she is herself con- 
cerned with that barrier. 


“In the Moslem world the Church finds no anti-Christian force 
which she can survey from the outside with calm, victorious mastery. 
Islam’s tangled tissue of truth and falsehood, its spiritual barrier of 
prejudice, fear, pride, un-love, has been built up from the first day 
until now with the assistance of the Church herself. Can the Church 
of the seventh century escape all blame for the picture of Christian 
truth and life that reached the prophet of Mecca? What has the Church 
of later centuries shown to Islam but prejudice for prejudice, antago- 
nism, dominance, fear, rather than redemptive love? 


“Here is a situation to which the Church cannot go clean-handed 
as she went to the paganism of the, Graeco-Roman world, or of North- 
ern Europe. She herself has been the part-builder of the spiritual bar- 
rier which now confronts her, and the only weapon mighty to the pull- 
ing down of this stronghold is a penitent love, which claims both the 
cleansing of the Cross for her own past and present and a share of the 
suffering of the Cross for the sake of others. 


‘Human friendliness and benevolence are inadequate here. Nothing 
will avail but an unqualified surrender to the way of the Cross.” 


Two thoughts particularly challenged me. The first: “The miraculous 
snatching of some souls, etc.” It is permissible to equate “the full duty 
of Christ’s Church” with the thought “the full counsel of God” and read 
the sentence thus, “The miraculous snatching of some souls from be- 
hind Islam’s barrier of prejudice and fear and pride cannot be the full 
counsel of God in regard to the Moslem world.” The full counsel of God 
for the redemption of Muslim believers would be something more, some- 
thing better, something more in keeping with the wideness of His mercy 
and the fullness of His grace. 

What then is wrong? If our conception of God’s grace is something 
better than the winning of a few individuals, year after year, what ob- 
structs its flow? We cannot escape the conclusion that there must be 
something in us, something in the Church of Christ, that explains, at 
least in part, our failure to see the Good News of the gospel of Christ 
accepted in the areas in which we labor. It may sound trite to repeat— 
Christ has no feet but our feet, Christ has no voice but our voice. These 
statements are true, nevertheless. They are grounded in the Apostle 
Paul’s word to the Corinthian church, “We are ambassadors for Christ 
—in Christ’s stead we pray you, be reconciled to God.” Therefore I sub- 
mit to you that our conference must first of all be a period of self-ex- 
amination. 


The door of self-examination, for us as individuals and as representa- 
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tives of Churches, will doubtless be opened to us again and again during 
our study. Some of you may recall Dr. Kenneth Cragg’s article in the 
International Review of Missions entitled, “Hearing by the Word of 
God.” How easily we assume that the Word of God has been presented 
to Muslim people, and heard by Muslim people, because we, or some- 
one else, have audibly expressed the gospel message in spoken words, 
or given it intelligible expression in print. But the Word of God, the 
living Christ, has not been truly present, has not been truly “heard,” 
unless the channel of communication has been unclogged and clear. 

We might even ask, “Has the Word of God been truly ‘heard,’ unless 
He has been ‘received’?” Is any of the obduracy with which our hearers 
refuse to receive the message due to something in the messenger, or in 
the Church which the messenger represents? So long as the closed ear 
and heart can be explained by some fault, or some lack, in the preacher, 
can we truly claim, “We preached Christ,” or “The Word was given 
forth,” or “We proclaimed the gospel”? 

In this connection, a meaningful sentence from Wilfred Cantwell 
Smith’s book, “Islam in Modern History,” which the author used in 
connection with the present-day situation between peoples of the Middle 
East and the West in political and social spheres, is particularly con- 
demning in its application to the spiritual sphere: “The price paid for 
long-standing hostility is the inability to communicate.” 

And perhaps the fault within us is our dullness to perceive the work- 
ing of God’s Spirit. It is comforting to know that God’s Holy Spirit is 
always out ahead of us as we witness to the grace of God in Christ. 
But the manner of His working requires a sensitivity to Him that we 
seldom attain. Were we more in harmony with His operation through 
the spiritual experience of the one to whom we address our message, 
we might be able to discover, even in the hearer’s very obduracy, some 
opening for the Word of God. Instead, proudly confident in our own 
experience of faith, we fail to understand the working of God’s Spirit 
in the heart that is schooled to reject what is to us so clearly correct. 

Also we must examine ourselves and our Churches in the light of the 
concluding thought in the quotation from Miss Padwick. “The only 
weapon mighty to the pulling down of this stronghold is a penitent love, 
which claims both the cleansing of the Cross for her own past and 
present and a share of the suffering of the Cross for the sake of others. 

“Human friendliness and benevolence are inadequate here. Nothing 
will avail but an unqualified surrender to the way of the Cross.” 

As for me, I do not find it easy to walk the way of the Cross. If I 
understand the attitude toward the Arab world of the average member 
of the Church in which I hold membership, my Church is not prepared 
to walk the Way of the Cross for Muslim evangelization. But how nec- 
essary the Way of the Cross, the way of vicarious suffering, may be if 
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ever we are to break through to an understanding of Jesus Christ by 
our Muslim friends! 

The Way of the Cross is the way of vicarious suffering. We have not 
been accustomed to think of the Arab-Muslim world in terms of suf- 
fering. But the experience of the Arab-Muslim world in recent cen- 
turies has been primarily one of suffering. 

Over a period of centuries the Arab-Muslim people of the semi- 
desert Middle East have been called upon to experience much in the way 
of suffering through physical privation, represented in short supply 
of two of the essentials for living—water and fuel. This fact has been 
set forth with clarity in Carlton Coon’s book Caravan, the Story of the 
Middle East. When in our day the Arab world discovered that God had 
not forgotten them but had placed under the earth the fuel He had 
denied to them on its surface, and that the use of this fuel for power 
could provide an ample supply of the other essential for progress— 
water—no inner peace has resulted. This discovery of vast resources of 
fuel under the surface of their countries has failed to overcome the basic 
frustration and resentment of the Arabs that have built up over a long 
period of time. For the exploitation of their great wealth they have been 
dependent upon the “know-how” of the Western nations, adding still 
another galling experience to their inner suffering. 

A longstanding feeling of inferiority from the standpoint of natural 
resources has been intensified in more recent times through political 
domination by Western nations. 

Unprepared by their religious experience for creative use of suffer- 
ing, millions of people in the Middle East have gathered no spiritual ex- 
perience other than bitterness from their suffering through centuries of 
history. Is the Christian Church prepared to take up vicariously some 
of the suffering of the Arab-Muslim people—in relation to the Pales- 
tinian Arab refugees, for example? To do so might be a demonstration 
of that “penitent love,” that walking of the Way of the Cross, upon 
which the full counsel of God for the Muslim world waits! 

The past calls for penitence and love. 

The present calls for spiritual confrontation in a new depth. Dr. 
Hendrik Kraemer is one to whom we are indebted for bringing the 
present day situation to our attention in terms that underscore the ap- 
propriateness and the timeliness of our gathering here for study in these 
days. I quote from his book, Religion and the Christian Faith: 


“, . . for the first time since the Constantine victory in A.D. 312 
and its consequences, the Christian Church is heading towards a real 
and spiritual encounter with the great non-Christian religions. Not 
only because the so-called younger Churches, the fruits of the work 
of modern missions, live in the midst of them, but also because the fast 
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growing interdependence of the whole world forces the existence and 
vitality of these religions upon us, and makes them a challenge to the 
Church to manifest in new terms its spiritual and intellectual integrity 
and value. 

“During the Middle Ages, the Church countered Islam mainly by 
military crusades and vituperation, thus obscuring and denying its own 
nature and digging an unbridgeable gulf between itself and the Islamic 
world. Up till now the other great non-Christian religions and the 
Christian Church have, so to say, only met in passing. Notwithstand- 
ing brilliant individual efforts, a real meeting in openness and fairness 
has never yet taken place. The great meeting of the Christian Church 
as a whole with the great religions . . . is still awaiting us.” 


At several points in his book Dr. Kraemer points up the tremendous 
task confronting the indigenous Churches of Asia and Africa, as they 
are called upon to live and witness in a world in which peoples of all 
faiths are drawn into close proximity to one another but are spiritually 
unprepared for the experience of relatedness that results from such 
proximity. I quote once more: 


“ce 


. .in the tremendous drama of secularist liberation and bewilder- 
ment through which the peoples of Asia and Africa are passing in their 
new struggle for political, social and human dignity, the Christian 
Churches in that part of the world are called to play an important 
role. . . . The deepest questions about man, the meaning of his exist- 
ence, his freedom and responsibility are implied in this great drama. 
The task Christians have to face there is to elaborate the moral and 
religious ultimates in relation to the concrete struggle in which their 
world finds itself, and to do that in the light of the Christian under- 
standing of man.” 


And again: 


aeeeetice G itistians Gourcheis.. as never. before. since #AiD.a.3.12. 
challenged by the existence and vitality of the non-Christian religions, 
because the growing interdependence in every field of life in the world 
of today presses this upon us. A century ago we could ignore their 
existence. They seemed immaterial to the dominating curve of history, 
so patently embodied in the Western world. Today it is impossible 
to ignore them; and their development, good or evil, will affect all 
other parts of the world. Some small signs of this, the forebodings 
of the great encounter . . . are already visible.” 


Some similar alerting to our situation of confrontation comes from 
another Christian statesman, Bishop Lesslie Newbigin. In a paper pre- 
pared for presentation before a group of churchmen at the Ecumenical 
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Institute in Bossey, Bishop Newbigin has drawn attention to the fact 
that, until recent times, great segments of the human race lived apart 
from the main stream of history, almost completely isolated in whirl- 
pools and eddies that had little relation to the strong current of events 
that gave expression to scientific advance on the part of mankind. But 
that scientific advance, with resultant increase in means of rapid com- 
munication, together with other factors, has tended to draw the entire 
human race out of side eddies into one central current, until that which 
affects any segment of mankind inevitably affects all. Bishop Newbigin 
interprets this in Christian terms in the following meaningful sentence: 


“What we are witnessing is the process by which more and more 
of the human race is being gathered up into that history whose cen- 
ter is the Cross and whose end is the final judgment and mercy of 
God.” 


Is this, our faith, approaching its realization in our time? Are all men 
approaching a confrontation with Jesus Christ, in which all must answer 
the question, “Who say ye that I am?” 

We who are gathered here in this Study Conference, committed as 
we are to evangelism among Muslim believers, have the responsibility 
of interpreting Christ to our Muslim brethren with such clarity that they 
will understand who He is when they are confronted by Him. 

With respect to Islam this confrontation with understanding is pe- 
culiarly the task of the indigenous Churches. Many of us, identified as 
we are with the West, are suspect, and in some measure handicapped. 
But this is not an excuse for our retirement from the encounter, but 
rather a challenge to a deeper experience of the Cross for us. We who 
represent the Churches of Europe and America are not outside the ex- 
perience of encounter with Islam. Indeed the encounter is carried to the 
doorstep of many of the members of our Churches by the presence 
of students and other representatives of the Muslim countries in our 
homelands. 

At the meeting of United Presbyterian Women on the campus of Pur- 
due University last summer a devoted Christian woman said to me, “My 
home is near a large university and I frequently have Muslim students 
as my guests. It is a stimulating and challenging experience to be in 
contact with these young men and women, but I do not know how to 
witness to them concerning my Christian faith. Can you help me?” This 
conference should offer to this Christian woman and to many like her 
real help and guidance in a confrontation experience of new depth, and 
meaning, and result. 

Our task—our mission—is clear. 

Who is sufficient for these things? Surely no man is sufficient. Only 
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the Spirit of the Living God is sufficient. No doubt, as I have been 
speaking, many among you have been invoking the Spirit’s presence in 
our conference, in order that we may hear what God would say to us 
and go forth from this place empowered for His service. But we dare 
not invoke the Spirit’s presence idly, or carelessly, or thoughtlessly. 
In the foreword to his book, Revival—An Enquiry, Canon M. A. C. 
Warren has included a selection from Dr. William Temple’s commentary 
on John’s Gospel which is an appropriate thought for us as we begin 
our study together under the Spirit’s guidance, in anticipation of an 
experience that will involve both penitence and commitment. 


“When we pray, ‘Come, Holy Ghost, our souls inspire’ we had 
better know what we are about. If we invoke Him, we must be 
ready for the glorious pain of being caught by His power out of our 
petty orbit into the eternal purposes of the Almighty, in whose on- 
ward sweep our lives are as a speck of dust. The soul that is filled 
with the Spirit must have become purged of all pride or love of 
ease, all self-complacence and self-reliance; but that soul has found 
the only true dignity, the only lasting joy! 

“Come then, Great Spirit, come; 
Convict the world, and convict my timid soul.” 


Le 


THE RESPONSE OF ISLAM TO THE IMPACT 
Ore LEEW ES: 


by A. TH. VAN LEEUWEN 


“In religion, in morals, in politics, it is now the fashion to believe one 
thing, to profess another. It is reckoned a virtue or wisdom to sup- 
press the truth, if not to profess what you hold to be a false opin- 
ion. I have the privilege of knowing a gentleman, a Mohammedan by 
profession, who owes his success in life to his faith. Though, out- 
wardly, he conforms to all the precepts of Islam and occasionally 
stands up in public as the champion and spokesman of his co-re- 
ligionists, yet, to my utter horror, I found that he held opinions about 
his religion and its founder which even Voltaire would have re- 
jected with indignation and Gibbon with commiserating contempt. 
But it is not he alone who thus wears the cowl of sanctity. There are 
hundreds besides who count hypocrisy as a venial sin and falsehood 
a pardonable weakness,” 
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Mr. S. Khuda Bakhsh, who wrote this indignant exclamation in his 
“Essays Indian and Islamic,” witnessed the situation of Indian Islam 
shortly before the First World War. He has clearly stated a puzzling 
phenomenon which, since his days, has become still more manifest and 
widespread. 

Since the First World War we have become accustomed to think of 
Islam in terms of “revival” and “renascence.” The rising tide of Eastern 
nationalism, the birth of independent Muslim countries after the Sec- 
ond World War, and the rapid realization by Muslim peoples of their 
possibilities and power, are rapidly changing the view of the Muslim 
world. 

It is, however, easier to describe this process of revitalization as to its 
face value than to gauge what is really happening in the deeper spiritual 
level beneath the surface. Terms like “revival,” “‘renascence,” “reforma- 
tion,” “renewal,” on the one hand, and “crisis” on the other hand, are 
too cheap and run the danger of becoming nearly meaningless if we do 
not penetrate into the actual—partly paradoxical—content of this ter- 
minology. There are three factors which may be too easily overlooked. 
First, there is more continuation of the past in the renewal of the Mus- 
lim world of today than we are apt to assume. This comment does not 
refer to the evident tenacity of age-old conservatism, but to the ever- 
lasting problems which these attempts of renewal have to face—ever- 
lasting because they are inherent in the religious system of Islam. Sec- 
ond, the “reformation” of Islam in the present time is for much the 
greater part a phenomenon of reaction to the Western impact and only 
in a very secondary sense does it receive its inspiration from original 
sources. And third, what we are facing today is only the first beginning 
of the encounter between Islam and Western civilization. It is an open 
question whether a real encounter has already occurred and, in any 
case, the time has not yet come to talk about a “‘crisis of Islam” (as, for 
instance, Hartmann did in the title of his book, Krisis des Islams); 
that is to mistake a headache for the operation. And besides, we cannot 
be sure that a real crisis will ever take place in the future. 

Within the limits of this article we can only focus our attention on 
some aspects of this encounter: secularization; Christianization; mod- 
ernization. The first two aspects derive their meaning especially from 
the Western factor in this encounter, while the third aspect envisages 
the Muslim reaction. But this is only a question of emphasis, because 
what we have to describe is an interchange of action and reaction, not 
isolated structures. 


I. ISLAM AND SECULARIZATION 


“Islam cannot be secularized’’ answered a professor at the Azhar 
University when I had a talk with him in Cairo about the dangers which 
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are menacing the position of any religion in the modern world. To a 
certain extent, he was perfectly right. It is perhaps the deepest enigma 
of Islam that it is so unconscious of its original and essential secularism. 
It is this very inherent secularism which has immunized Islam against 
the glaring effects of secularization that have undermined the religious 
foundations of Western culture, and it is this secular spirit which blinds 
the eyes of pious Muslims to the real and fatal threat of secularization. 
The central problem of Islam is its capacity for being at once deeply 
religious and thoroughly secular, and for being completely heedless of 
the contradiction in this capacity. Instead of acknowledging on this 
point its crucial problem, it is proud of this ability, which it considers 
as a comprehensive virtue of combining heaven and earth, divine and 
human things in one religious system. 

The gentleman whose free-thinking ideas revolted Mr. Khuda Bakhsh 
nevertheless outwardly conformed to all the precepts of Islam. The 
crux of the statement is not so much in the evident hypocrisy of this 
Muslim as in the words “outwardly” and “all.” All the precepts of Is- 
lam are the same as the canonical Law of Islam, the “Shari’a.” That is 
the total content of its theocratic system, “the rights and duties,” in the 
words of a famous Muslim definition, “whereby man is enabled to ob- 
serve right conduct in this life, and to prepare himself for the world 
to come.” 

Evidently this totalitarian religious system could not help meeting 
with strong opposition. The first resistance pertains to the outward char- 
acter of the Shari’a, and the two other opposing forces are directed 
against its all-inclusiveness. The enormous influence of mysticism in the 
Muslim world is partly understandable as a necessary reaction against 
the exclusively external character of the Shari’a, which leaves the per- 
sonal relationship with God in the religious conscience to every indi- 
vidual to determine of his own accord. 

The second opposition originated at a very early date and has deeply 
affected the history of the development of the Shari’a. It was an unavoid- 
able reaction against its totalitarian pretensions. 

When under the Umayyad Caliphate the center of government moved 
to Damascus, the jurists lost their influence upon the actual life of the 
political community and began to build up a legal system on the basis 
of the Qur’an and the tradition, to a great extent hardly in touch with 
the real situation of Islam which rapidly spread over a vast area. The 
distance between the ideal Shari’a which was built up by the jurists in 
an ever more detailed casuistry on the one hand, and the real develop- 
ment of political life on the other hand, became unbridgeable. 

Beside the political power there is another reality which resists the 
comprehensive authority of the Shari’a, namely, the customary law 
(ada ’urf). 
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In this undeniable contradiction between the ideal pretensions of the 
Shari’a and its very limited real position, there has, however, in the 
course of the history of Islam remained one fact of overwhelming im- 
portance: the theory has never been affected. It is at this point that the 
impact of Western civilization has introduced a new element, confront- 
ing Islam with an unprecedented situation. 

It is not accidental that the extreme consequences from this unavoid- 
able result of the Western impact are seen in Turkey. The French 
Revolution began to exert its influence in this country before the begin- 
ning of the 19th century. After 1908 the Young Turks attempted the 
impossible in striving for three mutually contradictory purposes: nation- 
alist Turkism, maintenance of the decaying Empire under the banner 
of Islam, and parliamentary constitutionalism. Turkey’s defeat in the 
First World War signified the end of this unrealizable effort. 

The dilemma in which Islam found itself between these ideals of na- 
tionalism and liberalism, imported from the West, is manifest in the 
teachings of one of the most interesting intellectuals of that period, a 
forerunner of Kemal Ataturk. His name is Ziya Gokalp. One of the most 
interesting of his ideas is his daring concept concerning the necessary 
reform of Islam in a modern society. He did not reject Islam, but inter- 
preted it as a purely ethical religion, free from all legal and social 
rules, and, accordingly, developed a new theory of the Islamic canon 
law, the Shari’a. He distinguished between two sources of the Shari’a, a 
“divine” source and a “social” one. The divine source is the revela- 
tion which is transmitted by Qur’an and Tradition, absolute and not 
subject to any alteration. The social source, however, is open to develop- 
ment. He summarized his program in the threefold ideal “Turklashmak, 
Islamlashmak, Muasirlashmak” (Turkification, Islamization, Modern- 
ization). 

Gokalp’s teachings are a strange mixture of very diverse currents of 
thought. Moslem collectivism, extreme mysticism, nineteenth century 
Western romanticism, positivism, liberalism, and an emotional-scientific 
nationalism (partly the fruits of European scientific Turcology and 
partly the last resort in political emergencies) have fermented in this 
man and produced an inconsistent blend of ideals and ideas. A number 
of his suggestions have, indeed, been carried out in the new Turkey, but 
the complete laicization of the State went further than Gokalp had aimed 
at. His teachings are the bridge between the Islamic empire and the 
secular Turkish state. The position of Islam has remained, however, a 
problem in the new Turkey, and Gokalp’s serious thinking about this 
problem will, therefore, not easily lose its relevance. 

The radical secularization of the new Turkish state was limited to 
Turkey alone, although other Muslim countries had their comments on 
this experiment, which they looked at in a blend of surprise, aversion 
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and admiration. The abolishment of the Caliphate, however, reached 
further in its consequences and provoked reactions throughout the 
Muslim world. At this point one of the consequences of the Western 
impact became manifest: that it tore off the veil of sacral theory and 
confronted Islam with hard facts. What no Muslim had had the courage 
to say was revealed by the simple decision of a modernist Turkish 
president: that the Caliphate had long ago decayed into a mere fiction. 

The question aroused vehement repercussions in Egypt, which cen- 
tered around the study of Shaikh ’Ali “Abd al-Razig. In 1925 he pub- 
lished his book, “Islam and the Fundamentals of Authority” (Al-Islam 
wa usul al-hukm), which was to arouse a storm in the Azhar circles. 
The publication of this study at that moment was of the first actuality, 
because less than a year before the decision of the Turkish govern- 
ment to abolish the Caliphate had done the very thing which was theo- 
retically advocated in this study. 

The book comes to the conclusion that the Muslim world has no need 
for the Caliphate, either in religious or in civil affairs. Muhammad did 
not attempt to found a state. His authority was merely spiritual and not 
political. He was a prophet and an apostle, sent for a peculiar mission 
which came to an end with his death. After his death the Muslims were 
compelled to organize some form of government and choose a leader, 
who was called Caliph. His rule was not in any sense religious but only 
political. Later on a religious significance was gradually attached to 
this title. 

The book was bitterly assailed by the religious leaders. The Azhar 
court passed sentence on the author and dismissed him from the body 
of the “ulama” (religious leaders). The book revealed the tragedy of the 
mental split which is the unavoidable result when an orthodox Muslim 
has begun to eat from the tree of Western secular education. He runs 
the danger of becoming a displaced intellectual who is neither at home 
in his own religion, nor in the West. For all his sympathy with this 
courageous Shaikh, no western Islamologist could possibly support his 
views on the history of Islam, or adopt his arbitrary scientific method. 

The rebellious movement of the “Ikhwan al-Muslimin” (the Muslim 
Brotherhood) is one of the most startling evidences of the enormous be- 
wilderment which results from the penetration of Western civilization. 
The movement owes its widespread following throughout the Near East 
partly to the general social, cultural, economic and political malaise 
which is particularly felt by the urban intellectual and semi-intellectual 
classes. That may explain its extremist ideology, which turns it into an 
enemy of the government, and its vehement xenophobia. But there is an- 
other side of the medal, too: its downright orthodoxy. The movement 
is an ardent protest against the incompatibility of a modern constitution 
with the totalitarian claims of Muslim canon law. It accuses its gov- 
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ernment of consisting of hypocrites who behave as good Muslims and 
pretend to govern their country as a Muslim state, and at the same 
time display in their measures and ordinances a frightening contempt 
for the most fundamental claims of the Shari’a as the total foundation of 
civil affairs. 

Is there a way out of this dilemma? There is a Muslim country which 
has recently won its independence, Indonesia, where the experiment of a 
kind of middle course has been undertaken. The Indonesian Republic 
is neither a secular nor a Muslim state. The ideological basis of its draft 
constitution is the five-fold principle of the Pantjasila (an old Javanese, 
Sanskrit term which means five principles), which only remotely re- 
sembles the “six arrows” of Kemalist Turkey (republican, nationalist, 
populist, statist, secular, revolutionary), the secular principle of which 
it emphatically rejects. The five principles of the Pantjasila are as fol- 
lows: 1) Ketuhanan Jang MahaEsa; 2) Respect for human values 
(Perikemanusiaan); 3) Democracy; 4) Social justice; 5) Nationalism. 
The second up to the fifth principles inclusive are quite “normal” foun- 
dations of a modern state. The crux is in the first principle. “Ketuhanan 
Jang MahaEsa means: the one and only Godhead. This rather vague 
term (ketuhanan is an abstract noun derived from ““Tuhan’”—God) was 
purposely chosen that the connection between state and religion might 
be maintained while not proclaiming an Islamic state. 

Orthodox Muslim leaders in Indonesia openly state their opinion that 
the vague religious basis of the Indonesian Republic is not essentially 
at variance with the foundation of Pakistan as an Islamic state. Vis a vis 
Western criticism and under the influence of Western political philoso- 
phy, a process of spiritualization of theocratic theory is taking place in 
various parts of the Muslim world, which enables Muslim leaders to 
evade painful questions with regard to the actual and the real position 
of the Shari’a, while enforcing the all-pervasive influence of Islam over 
all spheres of life. 


II. ISLAM AND CHRISTIANIZATION 


Islam has from its very outset been a rival to and enemy of Chris- 
tianity. As a consequence, there has developed a vast and elaborated 
apologetic and polemic literature, which launched its ingenious attacks 
on Christian theology, especially on Christology and on the authority 
of the Bible. The Christian Churches answered these attacks in the same 
controversial style. 

This sort of apologetics has not disappeared, but in general it has re- 
tired to a background position and has made room for a different mode 
of combat, the weapons of which have been determined by the Western 
rival in the arena. We should never forget that the penetration of West- 
ern civilization into the Muslim world was so utterly painful to Muslim 
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consciousness because it included the unprecedented and impossible 
superiority of Christianity. The glory of Islam and the seal on the truth 
of its revelation have always been its initial defeat of vast areas of the 
Christian adversary, the Byzantine Empire. In the Middle Ages, Islam 
was able to withstand the series of attacks of the Crusades. This equi- 
librium has been disturbed by the expansion of modern Western im- 
perialism. Muslim conscience, which essentially thinks of religion in 
political terms, could not experience this penetration as a scornful de- 
feat over its Christian archenemy. The Western impact, therefore, must 
result in a change of attitude on the part of Islam, so that the defense 
which formerly had focussed on Christian theology now was to be di- 
rected against Western Christian civilization. This was to a great extent 
also due to the attitude of Christian missions which unwittingly exerted a 
much more far-reaching influence as a vanguard of modern cultural 
ideals than in the correct presentation of Christian doctrine. This. evan- 
gelization, both in words and in deeds, was a permanent criticism of the 
miserable decay of Muslim civilization. Islam was combatted not so 
much because it was false as because it was backward. The absolute 
norm of revelation was gradually replaced by the standard of humani- 
tarian idealism. 

The reaction could not fail to come. The rising new middle class in 
India was the first one in the Muslim world to acquire the intellectual 
level needed to supply the proper counter-attack. In 1891 Amir ’Ali 
published The Spirit of Islam, which has become an almost classical 
model of counter-attack against the unbearable pressure of the preten- 
sions of modern Christianity. The book makes ample and extremely 
clever use of nineteenth century historical critical analysis of the origins 
and history of Christianity. In the Muslim world its influence has not 
been rivalled to the present day by any other apologetic study. Ten 
years later, in 1901, the leading Egyptian modernist, Muhammad 
Abduh, published a study in Arabic which confined itself to a special 
comparison between the two rival religions: “Islam and Christianity in 
their attitudes to learning and civilization” (Al-islam wan-nasraniyya 
ma’al-’ilm walmadaniyya). The title betrays the primary interest of this 
modern trend of apologetics, namely, to show that Islam can stand with 
distinction the criticism of modern civilization. The religion of Islam 
is pictured as the champion of all that a modern Muslim values and 
admires in modern culture and society, while Christianity, in glaring 
contrast to its wholly unwarranted pretensions, is the enemy of progress 
and science. 

One more example of this present-day reply to Christianity is a 
pamphlet by an Indonesian writer. A leading Indonesian politician and 
economist, Mr. Sjafruddin Prawiranegara, some years ago, amidst the 
revolutionary struggle for independence, wrote a small but interesting 
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study entitled “Islam amid the tribulations of the world” (Islam dalam 
pergolakan dunia), which presents Islam as the “third power” between 
Communism and capitalism. He analyses the development of capitalism 
as an unavoidable result of Jesus’ teaching of complete self-denial, which 
in practice left to tyrants and exploiters a free hand to oppress their 
fellow men. Marxism was a necessary reaction and protest against this 
exploitation of the masses. In contrast to Christianity, the religion of 
excessive love, Marxism fell into the other extreme and became the 
message of eternal hatred. Between these two opposites, Islam repre- 
sents the golden middle course, teaching neither impracticable love nor 
devastating hatred, but realizing the combination of respect for one’s 
neighbor with a manly defence of one’s righteous interests. Thus Islam 
asserts in modern times its original proclamation of being the final and 
ultimate religion for the whole of mankind, as the successor of Judaism 
and Christianity. 


Ill. ISLAM AND MODERNIZATION 


The term “Muslim modernism” is an invention of Western observers 
and more a sign of embarrassment than an adequate definition. It is 
the unescapable indication of a gradual change in the spiritual climate 
of living, thinking, feeling, acting and reacting in those circles and cen- 
ters of the Muslim world which first have made contact with the West 
and have more or less undergone its influence. Incohesive, ambiguous, 
full of inner tensions and contradictions, their mentality feels more at 
home in the emotional sphere and resists rational self-clarification. As 
far as it reaches the level of formulated self-expression, it is in general 
discernible in hundreds of pamphlets and small booklets. Even in more 
voluminous works it seldom acquires the stature of systematic and fun- 
damental thinking. 

There are two countries where Muslim modernism has first centered, 
to spread later on throughout the Muslim world. In each of these coun- 
tries, India and Egypt, it has originated in rather different circumstances 
and has assumed a different aspect. 

India was the first country where clear attempts have been under- 
taken to reshape Islam in a new fashion, and this process has gone 
further than elsewhere in Egypt and the Near East. In his acute social 
analysis of “Modern Islam in India,” Wilfred Cantwell Smith has de- 
scribed the development of Muslim modernism in this country as a re- 
flection of the changes in the structure of society and economic rela- 
tions. This point of view, although in general revealing a doctrinal bias, 
is to a great extent adaptable to this special subject, because the ideo- 
logical and religious content of Indian Muslim modernism derives its 
source of inspiration preponderantly from the import of Western ideas. 

In Egypt there has developed a type of modernism which is rather 
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different from the advanced modernism of India. A fact of first im- 
portance is that here the initiative has been taken within the circles of 
the orthodox theologians themselves, centered in the age-old Azhar 
University in Cairo. 

This Egyptian modernism has a vast influence throughout the world 
of Islam, from North Africa to Indonesia. On the whole, it has become 
a paramount instrument to maintain the traditional structure in a seem- 
ingly up-to-date fashion, guarded against all secular criticism. Pre- 
tending to build a bridge between Islam and the modern world, it is 
in reality a symptom of the rift between the two. Muhammad rejected 
Christianity. In the following centuries Islam had to face the encounter 
with Greek autonomous thinking, and orthodox theology was able to 
defend its positions. In the challenge of modern Western civilization, 
the two devils return in a monstrous alliance and, with immeasurably 
refined technique, they have begun their attacks at all fronts. “Mus- 
lim modernism” is, properly speaking, a collective noun for a variety 
of trends of thought among all those Muslims who have begun to realize 
that the traditional defense against Christianity and against Greek 
thinking does not meet the needs of the present time and who, there- 
fore, look for new and safer positions. And it is the diagnostical term 
for the unsolvable dilemma of a culture and society which falls a victim 
to an ever-increasing conflict between deep-rooted orthodox tradition 
and turbulently uprooting secularism. Western Christians may have 
their thoughts about this phenomenon, but they are certainly not in a 
position to shirk the hard fact of their fundamental solidarity with their 
fellow men in the Muslim world now passing through a revolution- 
ary age. 


Note: Because of the limitations of space, it was necessary for the writer 
to make drastic reductions in the article on which this paper was based. 


II. 


THE NATURE OF ISLAM TODAY AS IT 
RELATES TO EVANGELISM 


by D. C. MULDER 


It is certainly not an easy task to give a description of the nature of 
Islam today within a few minutes, just as it would be almost impossible 
to give an insight into the nature of Christianity or any other religion in 
such a time. The addition “today” might be considered as reducing the 
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difficulty a little, as we can skip the long and diverse history of Islam, 
but on the other hand, it makes our subject the more complicated, be- 
cause we cannot be content with discussing Islam as a static entity (for 
instance, the official lore of orthodox Islam) but we have to come to 
grips with Islam as a living and always changing reality. The more so 
because we are here not primarily interested in Islam in itself; ours is 
not a conference on history of religion or a colloquium on Islamics, but 
our purpose is very definitely to look at Islam as it relates to evangelism. 
That means that we do not face an abstract entity, not an Islam in gen- 
eral, but the Islam of the Muslim, of the present-day Muslim to whom 
we are called to preach the gospel. 

Now in this connection our greatest difficulty arises. The Muslim of 
our day is different in different areas of the Islamic world. The Mus- 
lim in Indonesia, Pakistan, India, the Middle East or North Africa lives 
in a different environment, has a different history behind him, faces 
different problems and a different future. Of course Islam is Islam 
everywhere; we meet its general features from Morocco to the Philip- 
pines. Notwithstanding that, the Muslim to whom we try to bring the 
gospel is always the Muslim of his special area, with his special back- 
ground, with special problems and a special future to be faced. I can- 
not but draw heavily on my experience with the Muslim of the area 
where I work, the Muslim of Indonesia, more especially the Muslim 
of the island of Java. This experience might often not be directly rele- 
vant to the Muslim of the Middle East world, which is the special area 
this conference was planned to discuss. But I hope that my observa- 
tions, as made against the entirely different background of Indonesian 
Islam, will be of some indirect value and at least will stimulate our discus- 
sions on the Christian faith and the contemporary Middle Eastern world. 

Forced to limit myself severely and so to take very much for granted, 
especially about Islam in general, I propose to stress, first, the point that 
Islam today is Islam and remains so in its relation to evangelism; sec- 
ondly, to discuss the various kinds of Muslims we meet today in our 
evangelistic work; and lastly, to give attention to the problems Islam 
today faces. 


IsLAM TopAy Is ISLAM 


Islam today is Islam. In connection with our subject, this means that 
Islam today is still the religion that from its very beginning rejected the 
core of the gospel, that is, the message of the incarnation, the cross 
and the resurrection of Jesus Christ. That is a fact that should always 
be kept in mind. Muslim-Christian encounter and Muslim-Christian co- 
operation can be very useful for reasons still to be explained. But I think 
that it would be unrealistic and untrue both to Islam and to Christianity 
to deny or minimize the fundamental difference in attitude of both re- 
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ligions towards Christ. Looking at Islam from a Christian point of view, 
we might put it this way: that from its beginning Islam took a dialectical 
position towards the message of the Bible. Accepting the message of the 
one God and Creator of mankind, it rejected at the same time its mes- 
sage of the revelation of God’s love in Jesus Christ, His life, death and 
resurrection, and in that way its whole view of the relation of God and 
man became totally different from the Christian view. Reading modern 
Muslim publications on the subject or talking about it with Muslim 
friends, I do not yet see signs of a change of attitude in Islam concern- 
ing this most fundamental matter. That is why it should never be for- 
gotten that Islam today is still Islam. 

However, although this judgment need not be modified, it needs very 
much to be supplemented by the frank acknowledgement of the guilt 
and negligence of the Christian Church in making Christ known to the 
Muslim. When we say that Islam has always rejected Christ, we might 
add the poignant question: has Islam ever known Jesus Christ? and the 
still more painful question: has Islam ever been made to know Jesus 
Christ? Apart from the difficult problem whether and how far the prophet 
himself knew and understood the gospel, I think we can state that at 
least before the modern missionary movement, Christianity in its at- 
titude towards Islam has done more to obscure than to clarify the mes- 
sage of Christ. As Harry Gaylord Dorman concludes in his “Toward 
Understanding Islam”: “The bitter battle of words had already gone far 
in dividing Islam and Christianity into hostile camps, with mental areas 
mutually closed to each other, when the Crusades completed the es- 
trangement ina..... method of force by weight of armament instead 
of force by weight of argument.” Instead of showing the entirely differ- 
ent nature of the Kingdom of God from all the kingdoms of this world 
and so giving some insight into the nature of the person of Christ, as 
different from the prophet and his kingdom, Christianity has attacked 
Islam with its own weapons and not rarely with inferior methods. We 
all know that the distrust aroused in this way in Islam has not yet 
abated and is still given fresh food. We also know that not rarely mis- 
sionary activities have not been separated in Muslim minds from the 
general impact of the West, felt as so many attempts to undermine the 
strength of Islam. 

It is not our task to discuss lines of approach in the Christian mis- 
sion to Islam, but only to try to depict the nature of Islam today as it 
is related to evangelism. Now in this connection we might put it this 
way: up to now Islam has rejected Jesus Christ, but also up to now Is- 
lam has hardly known Jesus Christ. It would be unrealistic and bad 
missionary strategy to deny or minimize the first. But it would be also 
bad strategy not to acknowledge the latter and not to try as hard as 
we can to make Christ known, the real Christ in the real way. Here any 
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kind of Muslim-Christian encounter or even Muslim-Christian cooper- 
ation is welcome. 


THE MUSLIM TODAY 


Islam today is Islam, and as such it is the Islam of the Muslim. In 
our evangelistic approach to the Muslim world it is not sufficient to dis- 
cuss Islam in general. I will try now to discuss the real Muslim we are 
meeting today in our evangelistic efforts. I request you to change it and 
supplement it according to the situation of the area where each of you 
works. 

1. First of all we meet the vast Muslim masses. Their religion is 
usually very strongly mixed up with primitive (animistic) elements. 
More often than not these animistic elements, the spirits, hidden forces, 
dangerous situations to be passed over by “rites de passage,” make up 
their real religious life, whereas the God of Islam, the religious duties, 
the prophet and the Holy Book do not play an important part in their 
everyday life and only come to the front on special occasions. Their 
number will decrease more and more because of modern education— 
religious education included—and modern civilization, but they still 
make up the large majority of the Muslims we meet in our evangelistic 
efforts. 

Although the knowledge of these Muslim masses about their own 
religion is usually extremely small, nevertheless they call themselves 
Muslims and feel that they belong to the “ummat-al-Muslimin.” In case 
of political or religious tension this feeling can easily be roused to fana- 
tical outbursts. That may be why the preaching of the gospel to these 
masses is much more difficult and much less successful than to animis- 
tic pagans, although in fact their everyday religion hardly differs. When 
someone wishes to change his religion and become a Christian, this 
overt break with the unity of the “ummat” is very strongly opposed and 
arouses the well-known difficulties. 

In this respect the situation in Mid- and East-Java seems to be differ- 
ent from the rest of the Muslim world. The masses there are avowedly 
Muslim, but they are far from fanatical. When asked after about their 
religion, they very often reply “Islam statistik” (Islam according to sta- 
tistics, or according to the census). This reply is given not only by the 
masses but very often also by educated Muslims. They usually see no 
objection to people becoming Christians, because they are convinced 
that actually all religions are alike. It is amongst this group that mis- 
sionary work in Mid- and East-Java has obtained its remarkable re- 
sults. During the last five years, for instance, each year about 1,500 to 
2,000 adults of Muslim background were baptized into the Churches of 
Central Java and East Java. 

2. As a second stratum in the Muslim society we meet with a group 
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that might be called the orthodox-legalistic type of Muslim. This group 
consists of the “ulama,” their pupils and followers. They are very strict 
in the observance of the religious duties, they are fond of debating ques- 
tions of holy law, for them the “‘shari’a” is the core of their religious 
life. God’s will is all-important and life according to God’s will the 
only life worthwhile. These people usually stand for an orthodox con- 
servatism; they do not come to grips with the problems of modern life. 
With the spread of modern technique and modern education, it is to 
be expected that their number and influence will decline, but at the 
present moment they are still an enormous power in the Muslim world 
and very hard to reach with the gospel. 

3. A third group is formed by the Muslim mystic, or those Muslims 
that are inclined to or attracted by mysticism. The background of mys- 
ticism, the fundamental unity of God and the core of man, to us is 
diametrically opposed to the central conviction of Islam, the absolute 
distance between Creator and creature. But it is a fact that most Mus- 
lim mystics are counted as, and are counting themselves, full-fledged 
Muslims, and there is no sense in our telling them that they are not. 
Nevertheless, we might state that the inclination toward mysticism usu- 
ally shows a feeling of being dissatisfied by the Islam of the legalistic 
kind. Often the mystic looks at the shari’a as a stage he has passed 
already, useful for the great mass but of no value for the happy few en- 
lightened people. It is hard to tell what the future or even the present 
situation of Muslim mysticism is. Our days do not seem favorable for 
the life of a mystic, but at least in Java we notice that not a few Mus- 
lims, disapponted by legalism, modernism and nationalism alike, go 
back to the ways of mysticism. It is extremely difficult to reach those 
people with the gospel. Theirs is an attitude of superiority; they think 
of the Christian religion as one of those earlier stages they passed long 
ago. Love might be of high value, a mystic once told me, but there is 
something much higher: the experience of unity with God. Very rarely 
a Sufi finds his Lord. 

4. As a fourth group, we can mention all those Muslims that have 
been influenced more or less by Western civilization and Western edu- 
cation. This is up to the present day still a small group within the total 
number of Muslims, but it is certainly an important group. Most of 
the governmental leaders, the higher officials, the professors and doctors, 
in short, the leading intelligentsia, belong to this group. It is also the 
group that foreign missionaries can contact without much difficulty. 

Amongst this group of people we find, on the one hand, the cham- 
pions of modern Muslim apologetics. Their intellectual achievement has 
been considerable. They have found a solution for the tension between 
West and East, or we might say they have found a response to the chal- 
lenge of the West that for the time being seems to satisfy. Later on we 
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shall look into the question whether their solution is really satisfactory, 
but at all events it does satisfy not a few educated Muslims. At the 
outset, Muslim apologetics had a more negative, defensive character: 
it tried to show that Islam did not prevent or object to the accepting 
of the achievements of modern Western civilization, that Islam could 
be maintained by a modern man. Later on it took a more positive, ag- 
gressive attitude. Now Islam is praised above Western civilization. All 
the best in Western civilization (democracy, modern science, socialism, 
etc.) has been preceded already by original Muslim society; in fact, 
through the medium of medieval Arab civilization actually the West has 
derived all its achievements from Islamic origins. Muslims have only 
to go back to original Islam in order to become modern men; on the 
basis of original Islam a society can be built, better and higher than the 
West. In Indonesia at least almost all Muslim publications (books, 
pamphlets and magazines) are written in this spirit. All the arguments 
of Amir Ali are still repeated time and again. 

We also find amongst this group those Muslims that have turned to 
the West without bothering about its compatibility with Islam. This 
does not mean that these ““Westernizers” are outside the fold of Islam; 
they might even be very staunch advocates of Islamic politics. Their 
number, however, seems to decrease. As W. C. Smith points out, they 
often feel betrayed by the West. It is quite possible that within a few 
decades this group will disappear entirely. 

Many Western-influenced Muslims have turned to new loyalties. Na- 
tionalism looms large as the new loyalty of modern Muslims, and is 
easily strengthened by the support of the masses. For scores of thou- 
sands of Muslims nationalism gives real sense to life and is worthy 
to demand the full sacrifice of one’s work and life. But what about those 
countries where nationalism has reached its limited goal of complete 
independence? What about those Muslims that feel deeply disappointed 
about the development of their country after independence has been 
won? So this group of Muslims, influenced by Western technique and 
education, are still on the move and it is hard to tell the outcome. It 
is most important for all that bring the gospel to the Muslim world 
to follow their movements observantly and sympathetically. 

Each of us working amongst Muslims will agree on the necessity of 
distinguishing between the various groups and types of Muslims we en- 
counter, but the surroundings of each of us differ and make different 
distinctions necessary. Moreover, the strata of Muslim society are con- 
tinually changing. That is not only true of modern educated Muslims. 
With the spread of compulsory education, with the quick changes in 
political situations, with the emerging of new problems to be faced, the 
social constellation of the Muslim world changes quickly. For us it is 
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essential always to realize that we do not preach the gospel to an ab- 
stract Islam but to real Muslims. 


THE PROBLEMS ISLAM FACES TODAY 


In this section I intend to approach the nature of Islam today from 
still a different angle—the problems with which present-day Islam is 
struggling. An insight into these problems can make our evangelism 
a real approach to real needs. 

When we compare Islam today with Islam of half a century or a 
century ago the difference is striking. At the end of the last and the 
beginning of this century Islam was in a very deep crisis, very strongly 
realized as such by the Muslims themselves. We may summarize that 
crisis in three ways: There was first the low tide in the political field. 
Large parts of the Muslim area were dominated by Western forces, and 
Christian at that, and those parts that still had kept their sovereignty, 
such as Osmanli Turkey and Persia, were crumbling. As in Islam re- 
ligion and state have never been considered separate entities, this po- 
litical weakness was felt as a religious depression at the same time. 
Secondly, there was the feeling of cultural defeat over against the over- 
whelming impact of Western technique and civilization. And connected 
with that feeling there was an internal rigidity. Islam had become static, 
had lost its dynamics and was felt to be too inflexible to face the rapidly 
changing circumstances occasioned by the pouring in of Western in- 
fluences. 

How different is the situation today! Politically almost all parts of the 
Muslim world have gained their independence and the few areas still 
dominated by Western forces will soon follow suit. Muslim governments 
are able to choose their own ways and make their own politics. Some 
of them are definitely basing their political decisions on Islamic prin- 
ciples. In the cultural field, modern Muslim apologetics has done much 
to counteract the impact of Western civilization. Not a few Muslims 
feel self-assured again or even superior to the West. The internal rigidity 
has been more or less overcome. The principle of “ijtihad” has been 
brought to the front again and, according to Iqbal in “The reconstruc- 
tion of religious thought in Islam,” this principle actually makes Islam 
into a dynamic religion. Unfortunately it had been forgotten for many 
ages but now should be revived again. It cannot be denied that Islam 
in our century has shown a remarkable flexibility and adaptability to 
new demands. 

I might add one more sign of new vigor in Islam today: its mission- 
ary activities. Islam is spreading fast again in new and, so far, untouched 
areas. As an instance, I can point to the activities of Islam in Indonesia. 
The “Kementerian Agama” (Ministry of Religion) first created the op- 
portunity of Muslim religious education in schools of all types and is 
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now more and more using this opportunity by means of preparing well- 
trained teachers of Islam. Official Islam of a mildly modernist brand 
is now spreading fast amongst the masses. Africa south of the Sahara 
is a second well-known instance. 

So our conclusion could be that the position of Islam today is strong 
again, full of dynamic vigor. But I think that this would be a wrong 
conclusion and many of our Muslim friends seem to feel the same way. 
In spite of the favorable developments of the last decades, Islam is still 
confronted with tremendous problems and it is not an overstatement 
to say that Islam is still in the midst of a serious crisis. 

Let us first look more closely at the political plight of Islam today. 
The Muslim world does not constitute a unity. The abolishment of the 
Caliphate was in itself not a serious blow. In itself this was never a 
hindrance to the flourishing of Islamic culture. But the present-day 
tensions between Muslim countries are more than frictions between 
rival rulers. They often go deep, as for instance the tension between 
Turkey and the Arab countries, or within the Arab world between Iraq 
and the Arab nationalism of ’Abdal-Nasir. A united front of Muslim 
peoples still seems far away. We can add the sad story of Pakistan after 
independence was won. It certainly makes serious Muslims think when 
they see that the first full-fledged effort to establish a modern state on 
the basis of Islamic principles seemed to be a failure till now, although 
it should always be kept in mind that the adverse odds were very heavy 
and that it is still too early to give a final verdict. The most difficult 
politico-economic problem seems to be the fact that almost the whole 
Muslim area consists of underdeveloped countries. Poverty, hunger, 
overpopulation—they are the stark realities of the Muslim world. Has 
Islam a response to this challenge? Will that response be strong enough 
to compete with Communism? Will Islam be able to ignite a new ideal- 
ism in its youth in order to fight those realities and build prosperous 
nations? And will the general situation in the world today give Islam 
sufficient time to realize that idealism? 

This question may depend for a large part on a second set of prob- 
lems Islam confronts today. Can the shari’a, which took its shape in the 
first three centuries of the Muslim era and can be described as early 
medieval, be adapted to modern twentieth century life? Fifty years ago 
Western people were of the opinion that this was impossible. Nowa- 
days it would be unwise to make such a bold statement. Nevertheless, 
there is a clear tension between the older, conservative leaders, the 
maulvi’s and ulama, and more modern minds. Problems such as monog- 
amy Over against polygamy, the position of women in Islam, modern 
civil law, the parliamentary system and the shape of a modern Muslim 
state, keep the minds of Muslim leaders and thinkers busy. Because of 
the dominant position of the shari’a in the whole of Muslim lore and 
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life, the crisis occasioned by the confrontation of Muslim and Western 
civilization is still acute. Will Turkey lead the way with its very 
radical solution? Will a kind of Islamic modern monotheism arise, with 
either a thoroughly adapted shari’a or an almost non-existent shari’a? 
It is hard to tell and there is no sense in making predictions. For the 
time being the influence of Turkey’s experiment outside Turkey itself 
still seems very small. 

A further problem arises here, the problem of secularism. Of course, 
ever since the first centuries of the Muslim era the shari’a was never 
carried out in its entirety. The “adat” always had its own place and a 
very broad place at that. Life was never fully dominated by religious 
Jaw as the Muslim theory envisaged. Moreover, it was always quite 
possible to be a Muslim, officially recognized as such, while not 
bringing the rules of the shari’a, even the rules about religious duties, 
into practice. Nevertheless, there was always a theoretical acknowledge- 
ment of the value of the law, as being the embodiment of God’s will 
for human life. In our day quite a different kind of secularism has 
sprung to life. It is in a way the same problem as the Christian Church 
faces, especially in the West. People not only do not practice their re- 
ligion because of the weakness of the flesh, but they doubt the useful- 
ness of religion and its truth, or they are even antagonistic towards re- 
ligion. It is not easy to weigh the meaning of this phenomenon in re- 
gard to evangelism. People with a Protestant background can in a way 
appreciate the value of secularization. It can mean the deliverance of 
political and social life from the grip of a Church that wants to domi- 
nate everything. In that way it can result in a kind of freedom, of real 
Christian freedom. Bound to Christ and free from ecclesiastical dom- 
ination, that would be a Christian secularization of positive value, to 
be distinguished from a secularism that wants to be free not only from 
the domination of human authorities but also from the authority of 
God’s Word in Christ. Now what is happening in Islam today? Is there 
here a healthy struggle to be freed from the rule of the shari’a, from 
the domination of the ulama? Or is this just a full-fledged secularism, 
a drifting away from any kind of religious life and experience? One of 
the most alarming features of our days is certainly that people are no 
longer interested in the problem of truth, of truth about God and man. 
Religion is often only valued as far as it can be used as a tool for differ- 
ent ends, as for instance nationalism, or even Communism. Whereas 
in Christianity we notice fresh thinking and fresh activities to grapple 
with the problems of secularization and secularism, I do not see at the 
moment much fresh and deep thinking about these problems in the 
Muslim world. 

The same is true, as far as I can see, of a last problem Islam con- 
fronts today. In a general way it can be formulated as the problem of 
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revelation and reason. We have seen already how Islamic apologetics 
tries to answer this challenge. In modern Muslim publications we usu- 
ally find an acknowledgement of reason as the highest authority to judge 
problems of truth, connected with the conviction that Islam as a rational 
religion will pass the judgment of reason with the highest mark. Not 
infrequently this conviction has a polemic spearhead pointed against 
Christianity, because Christianity is considered to fail when examined by 
reason. Nevertheless, strong as this conviction may be, it has its weak 
points. Western science—or I had better call it modern science, since 
it is certainly not limited to the West—is only accepted halfway, and 
very haphazardly. It is a striking fact that most modern Muslim thinkers 
do not accept the methods and results of modern history, quite an im- 
portant branch of modern science, or at least they are not willing to 
apply these methods to the origins of Islam itself. The Christian Churches 
did accept this challenge and although the difficulties are not over, after 
many ups and downs we are reaching a clearer insight into the real func- 
tion and ways of God’s revelation and into its relation to human reason. 
Islam has here still a long way to go. The arguments by which original 
Islam is claimed to have foreshadowed modern science are very naive. 
And a historical investigation into the Qur’an or the life of the prophet 
is still taboo or meets with very severe opposition. One is certainly not 
allowed to use here the word dishonesty. I think the problem is rather 
that here is a crisis which Muslim thinkers themselves do not yet realize, 
but nevertheless it is present and serious. 

Here I may close this survey of the problems Islam today confronts. 
Again, it is not my duty in this paper to discuss the ways of approach 
evangelism should take to meet those problems. But it is clear that they 
are certainly related to evangelism. When we point them out it is not 
to show the weakness of Islam and to rejoice in it. Not only have we 
our Own serious problems but, above all, we shall never gain by attack- 
ing Islam on its weak points. The relation to evangelism rather lies in 
a call to understand the nature of Islam today as best we can and to 
witness to Jesus Christ, the solution of all problems, Islamic and Chris- 
tian alike. 

Jesus Christ, although as yet rejected by Islam as Lord and Savior, 
has still to be made known in a clear and decisive way to Islam. He has 
to be made known to all levels of Muslim society and amidst all the 
tribulations, successes and setbacks which Islam experiences today. 
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IV. 


WHAT IS ISLAM TODAY SAYING ABOUT 
CHRIST AND CHRISTIANITY? 


by IRENE WEST 


May I, by way of introduction, take you back some years. In the 
early 40’s of this century Khuda Bakhsh, of the same school of thought 
as Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan, the founder of the Aligarh Movement, in 
an article entitled: “A Muhammedan View of Christianity” stressed the 
necessity of studying carefully both Islam and Christianity, not to ac- 
centuate differences, but to emphasize the points on which they agree: 
“For,” said he, “on their mutual good will in large measure depend 
the future of Asia, if not of the whole world.” It is said that Khuda 
Bakhsh was not deeply religious but was interested in Islam as a factor 
in the society to which he belonged. He recognized that the Qur’an 
teemed with stories drawn from tradition and hearsay and that there 
was a mistake in the Qur’anic view of the Trinity as consisting of Father, 
Son and Mary, and that there was a great contrast with the Biblical nar- 
rative of the crucifixion. In this he gave support to the arguments of 
the Christians on these subjects. But he went on to say that “in spite 
of these differences, Islam and Christianity are akin in their veneration 
for Jesus. Muslims never mention his name without the formula ‘Peace 
be on Him.’ ” 

Khuda Bakhsh closed this same article with these words: “True Islam 
and true Christianity are akin: the mission of each is fundamentally 
identical. Let, then, Islam and Christianity be henceforward faithful 
allies in the liberation of humanity.” Dr. J. W. Sweetman’s comment 
on this was that in a thesis of this kind it never clearly emerges what 
the writer regards as “true Christianity” or “true Islam.” As Wilfred 
Smith remarks in the book “Islam in Modern History” (footnote on 
page 104), “Muslims have religious convictions for genuinely imagin- 
ing that they know real Christianity better than Christians do themselves 
and therefore are not intellectually interested in what appears to them 
to be pseudo-Christianity.” This is important to remember, for it can 
cause Muslims to say on the one hand, as did Khuda Bakhsh, that there 
is no essential difference between Islam and Christianity and to take no 
intellectual interest in Christian doctrines, and on the other hand it can 
lead other Muslims to refute on every occasion what they consider to 
be pseudo-Christianity. 

I have referred to this attitude shown by Khuda Bakhsh in his writ- 
ings, for although nothing, as far as I know, has been written quite 
like it since, one does come across those in India and Pakistan who 
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appear to have adopted a similar attitude towards Christianity. They 
are more ready to say that there is no essential difference between our 
two religions than they are to refute Christian doctrine. I know of no 
other statement which is generally more effective in silencing the Chris- 
tian in his witness! 

There was a reaction against the liberalism of Sir Sayyid Ahmad 
Khan and Khuda Bakhsh. It found expression in the writings of Shibli 
Nu’mani and more recently in the writings of his disciple, Syed Sulaiman 
Nadwi, whose aims were to revive Islam from within and to preserve 
as much of the old Islam as was possible in a modern age. Their stress 
on orthodoxy helped to win the approval of the masses to an extent that 
Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan was unable to do. 

In a recent issue of the periodical in English entitled “Yaqeen” 
published in Karachi, there has been an English translation of some 
of Sulaiman Nadwi’s addresses. In writing of the crucifixion he says, 
“Christianity feels very proud of its one crucifixion, whereas Islam 
offers a good number of innocent people who were hanged, crucified, 
slaughtered, beheaded and cut to pieces. The pangs and pains of a sud- 
den death caused on the cross by the sharp sword or by the pointed 
spears is nothing in comparison to the long-ranged sufferings, perse- 
cutions and oppressions that demand steadfastness, patience and spirit.” 
He compares the life of Jesus with the prophet Muhammad and says 
that Jesus’ life history mentions little about his practical life but Mu- 
hammad’s life is clear, comprehensive, perfect and detailed. 

Here there appears to be a desire to applaud Islam, and Christianity 
is used as a means to this purpose without apparently any Biblical 
study on the subject or attempt to comprehend the Christian point of 
view. 

Another Muslim writer who has been described as much the most 
systematic thinker of modern Islam and whose watchword is “Back to 
religious conservatism” is Mawlana Sayyid Abu-l-’ala Maududi. Its move- 
ment (Jama’at-i-Islam) was started in 1941. It is the counterpart in 
Pakistan of the Ikhwan group among the Arabs. One of his books was 
reviewed in the July-September 1953 issue of the Henry Martyn School 
Bulletin. The book is entitled “Murtad ki saza” (The punishment for 
apostasy). One of the chapters is headed “Should non-Muslims have 
the same right as the Muslims to propagate their religion in a state 
that is essentially Islamic?” 

In the passages quoted from this book there is no actual reference 
to Christianity and yet Christianity is undoubtedly included in the 
author’s reference to non-Muslim religions. He claims that “Islam is 
the only right way which can lead man to salvation: all other ways 
are wrong and lead to nothing else but misery and destruction: there- 
fore all men should accept the Muslim way of life and forsake all other 
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paths.” He quotes from the Qur’an to justify this claim: “And this is 
my right way. Follow it then: and follow no other paths lest ye be 
scattered from this path” (Surah 6:154). “They invite (people) to 
fire: but God inviteth to paradise and forgiveness” (Surah 2:221). 

He goes on to point out that “if this is the position Islam claims for 
itself, it is clear that it cannot tolerate, let alone appreciate, the propaga- 
tion of such ideas among men, which lead to destruction.” According 
to Maududi, the utmost that Islam can tolerate is to allow a blasphemer 
to continue on his path of destruction, because, as he says, “according 
to the laws of nature it is impossible to force a doctrine upon any per- 
son.” In his opinion, no one can be saved until that person himself is 
convinced of the error of his ways and, condemning it, accepts the Mus- 
lim way of life. “As a Muslim government would never allow the thiev- 
ing, prostitution, etc., so it is still more impossible to allow the propa- 
gation of blasphemy and idolatry, secularism and revolt against God.” 
Maududi believes that the function of the Islamic State is to maintain 
the supremacy of Islam over other religions. Again here is the desire 
to applaud Islam. 

In considering the question: “What is Islam today saying about Christ 
and Christianity?,” one’s mind immediately turns to the Ahmadiyyas, 
whose every publication contains some refutation of Christian doctrine. 
Everyone of us must be familiar with their oft-repeated attempts to 
prove that Jesus died a natural death, not on the cross, but in Kashmir, 
where he went to preach to the ten lost tribes, and therefore it is use- 
less for Christians to look for Jesus’ return. According to the Ahmadiy- 
yas, the Christian doctrine of the second coming is that Jesus would 
come in spirit and power in another man, even as Elias came in spirit 
and in power in John the Baptist. “The second coming of Jesus,” they 
insist, “has already been fulfilled in Hazrat Mirza Ghulam Ahmad, the 
founder of their movement.” 

In August of last year a pamphlet was published by the Ahmadiyya 
missionary in Dacca, East Pakistan, refuting the Christian doctrine of 
the atonement. His attempt at understanding the Christian point of view 
regarding sin, forgiveness and salvation is interesting. The writer points 
out that the Christian doctrine of the atonement is based on the fol- 
lowing three assumptions: 


1. Man is sinful, because he has inherited sin from Adam and Eve. 

2. God is just and therefore cannot forgive man. He cannot let man 
off without retribution. 

3. This difficulty is solved through His Son who volunteered to bear 
the sins of all mankind. 


The writer tries to prove by quoting certain passages from the Bible 
that inheritance of sin by human beings is baseless (Gen. 5:23, 24; 
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6:9, 10; Job 1:2; Jeremiah 31:29, 30). The question is asked “If 
atonement was the real cure for all sins, why did the prophets not 
preach it?” 

With regard to the second assumption, the writer asserts that mercy 
and justice are not inconsistent attributes, as they are according to 
Christian belief. He proves his point by saying that God is just be- 
cause God gives a man just what he deserves and He is merciful be- 
cause He gives far greater than he deserves. (This may be all right when 
the question of good rewards only is being considered, but it does not 
seem to apply when the question includes the reward of punishment! ) 

The writer goes on to say that the atonement divests God of the 
attribute of mercy because He fulfilled His justice only, but it also di- 
vests God of the attribute of justice, because justice demands that the 
sinner himself should be punished for his own iniquity and no inno- 
cent person should be burdened by the sins of other people. If the 
Son had feelings of mercy, why not God the Father? The atonement 
represents God as unjust and cruel. 

The question is then asked: “Was Christ sinless?” The writer shows 
that, according to the first assumption on which the atonement is based, 
it was impossible for Christ to escape inheriting sin, for he was born 
of Mary, a sinner in the eyes of Christians. 

In this pamphlet there is no longer stress laid on proving that Jesus 
is dead, but on the impossibility of Christ’s power to save. 

One is inclined sometimes to be amused at their arguments based, 
as it suits them, sometimes on an assumption peculiar to Islam and 
sometimes on one peculiar to Christianity, which perhaps in the previ- 
ous sentence has been refuted. Verses are picked out of the Bible at 
random, without any concern for a scholarly approach. Yet we need 
to be reminded, as Dr. Kenneth Cragg again and again does remind us 
with regard to the prejudices of other Muslim groups, that it reveals 
an “unawareness of Christ and that these are not arguments to be re- 
futed, but a tragedy to be redeemed.” 

In the footnote on page 104 of “Islam in Modern History” by Wil- 
fred Cantwell Smith, Charles Malik is quoted as having said: “There 
isn’t a single Moslem scholar in all history, so far as I know, who has 
written an authentic essay on Christianity.” The author himself says 
that he knows of no book by a Muslim showing any “feel” for the Chris- 
tian position. 

This was corroborated recently by a Muslim, Dr. Muhammad Daud 
Rahbar, of the University of Ankara, where he is in charge of Urdu 
studies. In a paper entitled “The challenge of modern ideas and so- 
cial values to Muslim society,” which he read at the international Is- 
lamic Colloquium in Lahore in January 1958, he said: “Can any Mus- 
lim scholar in the whole Islamic world claim with conviction that he 
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knows more about Christianity than the average Christian Islamicist 
in a Western university knows about Islam? We expect liberality from 
others, but have we produced one counterpart of Carlyle in Islam, even 
though the place of Jesus in our belief is high among prophets? Chris- 
tianity is the faith of a third of the world’s population. Has not a study 
of the Christian society a commensurate claim in our study of the in- 
ternational world in which we live? If the centuries of learning about 
Islam in Western universities with its massive products were ‘motivated,’ 
do we Muslims not have as a kind of counterpart a ‘motivated’ ignor- 
ance about Christianity? No religion in the world today possesses such 
a fascinating story of the battle of religion and science as does Chris- 
tianity.” 

Here reference must be made to two books which do show a new 
attitude in this respect. One was written by Abbas Mahmud al Aqqad 
in 1952 under the title “Abqariyyat al Masih” (The Genius of Christ). 
Dr. Cragg refers to it in his book “The Call of the Minaret” (page 253) 
and recognizes it as a sincere and reverent attempt to comprehend 
Christ within a Muslim scheme. We are told that the author gives much 
space to the Messianic concept in history and to the birth and teach- 
ing of Chirst, but that he bypasses the cross and the resurrection be- 
cause he declares that beyond the point of Christ’s arrest in the garden 
nothing assuredly historical is known. In the author’s opinion, the 
spread of Christianity is due to the zeal of the disciples and the suitabil- 
ity of their message to the world of that time. 

The second book is that by Muhammad Kamil Husain entitled 
“Qaryah Zalima” (The City of Wrong). This is mentioned under the 
bibliography given in the September October 1956 issue of Operation 
Reach, where it is said to be much the most sensitive and perceptive 
book on the Gospels to emerge within Islam for a long time. Published 
in Cairo in 1954, it is now being translated into English. The author 
takes for granted that it was the Jews’ intention to crucify Christ, for in 
the Qur’an his substitute had to be made to resemble Christ in order that 
it could take place, and he describes in an imaginative way the part 
man played in bringing it about, showing the tensions, fears and bigot- 
ries involved in this deed, which the author describes as “humanity’s 
crucifixion of its own conscience.” There is still, however, no under- 
standing of the Christian conception of the creative activity of God in 
taking the initiative in this event. 

One Muslim writer, Dr. Hamidullah, reviewing Dr. Cragg’s book, 
“The Call of the Minaret,” in the January 1957 issue of the Islamic 
Quarterly, writes: “If the Trinity with its three separate hypostases is 
actually unity, if the expression ‘Son of God’ does not really mean a 
human son but something else, then what Muslims demand is a straight- 
forward statement about these matters.” Such words seem to me to 
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strike a new note and sound refreshing in contrast to the usual preju- 
diced statements. 

In the same review, however, Dr. Hamidullah returns to a line of 
argument which shows a complete misinterpretation of the Christian 
view with regard to the divinity of Christ. “No Muslim,” he says, “de- 
nies that creatures are dependent upon God, only they do not want to 
raise any creature to the status of the Creator or His Son, and prefer 
to call him His ’abd. Muslims also admit the exalted position of Jesus, 
who saw with the eyes of God, talked with the tongue of God, and was 
absorbed in God, a position which is not incompatible with his not 
being God but remaining man, a very exalted man.” (This sounds like 
the Sufi position.) The writer concludes by saying, “Muslims are unable 
to understand what humanity will gain by calling Jesus a god.” 

In the end, whatever is said about Jesus Christ, we must not (as Dr. 
Cragg says) let it raise an impassable barrier, for to us nothing can 
alter the fact that Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, today and for- 
ever. He is still the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world. He 
still challenges men, including Muslims, with the question: “Who do 
you say that I am?” And among those who are thus challenged will be 
found an occasional Peter, who, not fully understanding how it can 
be, yet is inspired to believe that Jesus is the one for whom he has 
been waiting—the Son of the Living God. For such Jesus is still the 
risen Lord, who is the dispeller of all doubts and misunderstandings 
and who brings the light of truth and love into one’s life. 


Ve 


AN APPRAISAL OF PAST EXPERIENCE 
IN THE APPROACH TO ISLAM 


by J. N. D. ANDERSON 


Let us turn at once to an exceedingly brief historical review. We 
shall begin at the beginning, at the time of Muhammad himself, and 
we shall first remind ourselves of the many failures which the Christian 
Church has to mourn and repent. 

It was in the time of Muhammad himself that the seeds of misunder- 
standings between Islam and Christianity, which have persisted down 
the centuries, were first sown. The prophet of Islam completely mis- 
understood the doctrine of the Trinity, which he conceived as consisting 
of God the Father, the Virgin Mary, and their Son, so it is not surpris- 
ing that he denounced the very idea as arrant blasphemy. He regarded 
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Jesus as an outstanding prophet, as a miracle-worker, and as virgin- 
born, but he insisted that He was none the less a created being, and he 
put a categorical denial of deity into His own mouth. By the same 
token he misunderstood, and repudiated, the doctrine of the divine Son- 
ship. As for the atonement, he could see no moral necessity for this, 
and he flatly denied that the One who died on the cross was in fact 
Jesus the Messiah. 

This is not the place for speculations or arguments as to how it was 
that Muhammad came to hold these views. It may well be that non- 
Christian or sub-Christian sects, or his own misunderstandings, were in 
part responsible. But there can be little doubt that the Christian Church 
must bear a large share in the blame, both for the imperfections in the 
faith of those Christians of whom he had some knowledge, and the fail- 
ure of these and others to make known their faith more adequately. There 
is much truth in the poignant conclusion of J. T. Addison in “The Chris- 
tian Approach to the Muslim”: “If Muhammad’s knowledge of a de- 
cadent form of Christianity had been more thorough, or if the Church 
which he knew so imperfectly had been stronger and sounder, the rela- 
tions between the two religions might have been very different. As it was, 
however, what passed for Christianity in his mind was a distorted copy of 
fragments from a notably defective original.” 

Nor did the age of the great expansion of Islam do anything to bring 
the Muslim picture of New Testament Christianity into clearer focus. 
The Muslim armies came into contact with a Church which was largely 
moribund and shamefully divided. So much was this the case that the 
common people not infrequently welcomed the invader as a liberator 
from the oppression of Christians from other sects, and anticipated (and 
often found) a wider religious freedom under the rule of Islam than that 
of Christendom. It is scarcely surprising, then, that the Muslims came 
to regard the intricacies of Christian theology with something near con- 
tempt, and that they developed a sort of superiority complex towards 
the Eastern Churches which has persisted down the ages. 

And the Middle Ages, in their turn, did little to relieve the position. 
With a few shining exceptions, such as Raymond Lull, the medieval 
Church made little or no attempt to take the evangel to the world of 
Islam. On the contrary, the only major approach of Christendom to Islam 
throughout these centuries took the form of the Crusades, when the fol- 
lowers of a crucified Redeemer resorted to the sword in order to subdue 
the infidels, and when the crusaders often showed to little moral advan- 
tage in comparison with their Saracen foes. To this, beyond doubt, can 
be traced the beginning of the Muslim conviction that the Christianity 
of the West is tinged with imperialism and aggression. 

And if this major incursion of Western Christendom was disastrous, 
the continuing presence in Muslim countries of the ancient Churches of 
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the East has not done very much to help. Many of these Eastern 
Christians deserve our deep respect for the way in which they confessed 
the faith in difficult and perilous times. Others, on the other hand, sold 
their birthright for a mess of pottage. It is scarcely surprising, moreover, 
that many who themselves kept the faith adopted an almost exclusively 
defensive attitude, and that any promptings to evangelize their Muslim 
compatriots were largely still-born. 

It has, indeed, been only during the last century or century and a half 
of missionary expansion that the Church has made any large scale at- 
tempt to present the authentic gospel to the millions of Islam. And 
how inadequate that attempt has been must fill our hearts with shame. 
The missionary enterprises of the West have been accused of imperial- 
ism, colonialism and paternalism, and we must sadly confess that too 
often some sense of racial or cultural superiority, at least, has marred 
our witness. We rightly give honor to many of those who blazed the 
trail, but they were at best imperfect, and we who have followed them 
have too often proved to be lesser men than they. We have made our 
mistakes in plenty, and the missionary effort has not only been sadly 
inadequate in quality but still more so in quantity. Missionaries have 
too often turned aside from the aridity of the Muslim field to more 
receptive areas, and there can be no manner of doubt that still, today, 
the overwehlming majority of the world’s four hundred million Mus- 
lims have never heard the living voice of Christian testimony. 

So much for the failures of the past and present. How then shall we 
assess our successes? Here I shall confine myself to the recent era of 
missionary expansion, and I think our achievements may be summar- 
ized under three headings: 


1. The Christian approach to Islam has had wide-spread influence 
on social and moral values. When the missionaries first arrived in many 
of these countries, there was little education other than the severely 
Qur’anic, and little medical work. It was Christian missionaries who 
pioneered these fields, and much that is best in the present advance in 
health, sanitation, literacy, liberation of women, etc. can be traced to 
their initiative. The moral standards of Christianity, moreover, have 
had an influence which is not always recognized as such. This is thrown 
into the boldest relief, perhaps, by a comparison between a life of 
Muhammad written by an Arab of the first few centuries of the Hijra 
and one written by an Arab or Pakistani Muslim of today, for the sex- 
ual exploits and occasional acts of revenge in which the former exulted 
are now denied, excused or ignored. And parallel to this widespread 
influence has developed a much better understanding, in some quarters 
at least, between Christians and Muslims, for years of loving service 
have broken down a great deal of the old antagonism. 
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It is just at this point that the missionary and indigenous Christians 
have met a major temptation—the temptation to concentrate on this 
side of the Christian approach exclusively. It is so easy to plug away at | 
social service in its various forms, for this arouses little or no opposi- 
tion, it produces much good will, and it may result in many manifest 
gains. Yet to stop at this point is to be disobedient to our missionary 
commission. 

I remember being much moved, years ago, when I read a short con- 
tribution to the Tambaram Missionary Conference by Paul Harrison, 
M.D., a representative of the Arabian Mission. He told how he and 
his colleagues had come to review their work: thousands of operations, 
forty-five years of loving service, a steady breaking down of barriers, 
much good will—but no converts. They knew that their Master had 
commissioned them to “make disciples” and had promised them that 
they should in fact “catch men,” and this was precisely what they had 
not done. So they humbled themselves, and (I quote his words) “stared 
a robust sense of failure in the face.” “For Christ told us: “Go ye, there- 
fore, and make disciples of all nations.’ It would be hard to discover a 
more difficult task than this one, the transformation of the Arabs into 
disciples of Christ. But a promise was given with that command. ‘All 
power is given unto Me in heaven and on earth,’ and, ‘Lo, I am with 
you all the days.’ It is in that power that we go out to obey the com- 
mand. Not with the tepid and futile feeling that men ought to become 
disciples, but the confident conviction that they will do so. Everything 
depends on this. If we succeed in making men disciples, we succeed. If 
we fail here, we fail.” 

Then, on a missionary journey, they encountered—almost to their 
surprise—one who not only heard the Gospel but “walked right into the 
kingdom of God as a result of what he heard”; and from that day things 
had changed, and Dr. Harrison was able humbly to tell the story of some 
four brave souls who had in fact become disciples and confessed their 
faith in Arabia itself. But this brings me to my next point. 

2. The Christian approach to Islam has produced thousands of so- 
called “secret” believers. I think, in particular, of a mission hospital, 
Shebin-el-Kantaner, some seventeen miles from Cairo. Situated in one 
of the most densely populated areas in the world, it drew its patients 
from scores of different villages. Some, when they first came, would 
block their ears during the short services in the wards every morning 
and evening, lest they should hear the infidel preaching, but the love and 
sympathy of the staff time and again broke down these barriers of an- 
tagonism. Each patient had a personal interview before discharge, and 
many were listed either as “Star” patients (those who seemed to have 
come to a heart acceptance of the gospel) or “Cross” patients (those 
who seemed to have a genuine interest in the message) and were in- 
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vited back to the hospital, from time to time, to special conferences. Very 
few of these in fact became baptized converts, but many, beyond doubt, 
became believers, and some were far from “secret” in their faith. I re- 
member one old sheikh from the Maghrib, in particular, who was a 
bold witness in his village, and there were many married women who 
brought up their children to sing Christian hymns and to pray in the 
name of Jesus. 

3. The Christian approach to Islam has also produced a small, but 
not negligible, number of baptized converts. 1 remember reading a book 
by Jarvis Bey, years ago, in which that usually well-informed writer 
committed himself to a ridiculous statement to the effect that there were 
no sincere, educated converts from Islam to Christianity. But we here 
all know by happy experience how wide of the mark that statement was. 
Most of these converts, moreover, have had to pass through fierce fires 
of persecution. In countries such as Arabia and Afghanistan, where the 
Islamic criminal law is still applied, “apostasy” from Islam is still a 
capital offense. This is no longer true, thank God, of the vast majority 
of the Muslim world. But in all those countries where the Islamic 
personal and family law is still applied, the Rubicon of baptism means 
the loss of wife and children, at least unless the wife professes conver- 
sion along with her husband; it involves the forfeiture of all right to 
inherit from Muslim relatives; and the convert frequently faces being 
turned out of both home and employment, and still, even today, runs a 
considerable risk of being quietly poisoned. And the tragedy is that in 
so many countries the Christian Church has very little to offer in warmth 
of fellowship to compensate for the pain of estrangement from the ties 
of blood and community. In some places, indeed, there is as yet no 
such thing as a fellowship of Christians into which the convert may be 
welcomed; in others the fellowship of the ancient Churches, or indeed 
of those more recently founded, is marred by suspicion and reserve 
where the convert from Islam is concerned. And this attitude becomes 
accentuated in any question of marriage. 

This is, no doubt, partly explained by (as it is also partly responsible 
for) the fact that not all baptized converts have stood the searching 
test of persistent persecution and the alluring temptations to compromise 
which have often been dangled before their eyes. We have all of us, I 
expect, had to mourn such tragedies. But let that not blind our eyes 
to the other side—the considerable number of rare souls who have, 
by God’s grace, stood the test and withstood the temptations, and 
whom it has been a privilege to account one’s friends. Nor must we 
forget the number of converts who fall somewhere between these two 
categories, who have not gone back on their faith like some, nor tri- 
umphed like others, but have lived more ordinary, up and down lives, 
like so many of us ourselves. 
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When all is said and done, however, and when we have tried to as- 
sess our achievements as well as recognize our failures, we must sadly 
confess that the impact we have made in the Muslim world has been 
lamentably small, at least in terms of baptized converts. The fact must 
be faced that the triumphs of the Christian mission have been largely 
recorded in the pagan world, and that missionaries and indigenous 
Churches, in every land, acknowledge that the Muslim is everywhere 
the hardest person of all to win for the Master. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that questionings have arisen. Indeed, it would be strange if ey 
had not. Let me refer briefly to a few of these. 

1. There has been considerable heart searching on the problem of 
baptism. Initially, I think, the question was how soon should this take 
place. I well remember, as a very young missionary, being somewhat 
impatient on occasions with the caution of my older and more expe- 
rienced colleagues. I pointed to Philip and the Ethiopian eunuch, and 
found it hard to understand why baptisms must follow a formidable 
course of instruction rather than an apparently sincere confession of 
faith. I now realize, of course, some of the dangers in precipitate bap- 
tism, but let us never forget that baptism, when all is said and done, 
is not an award for a period of instruction successfully completed, but 
rather the outward and visible sign of the inward miracle of regenera- 
tion. 

More basic than when is the question of how and where. I remember, 
years ago, reading a story of some missionaries who lived and worked 
in a Muslim village centered round a muddy pond. In the course of 
time their work was crowned by two converts, who were ready to tread 
the path of open confession of faith; so they were duly baptized in this 
village pond. I forget whether these particular converts escaped with 
their lives, but I remember reading that this act stirred up such a wave 
of opposition that the village was closed to any Christian witness for 
years. There are few today, I think, who would advocate quite such a 
procedure. It is far more common for a Muslim convert to be baptized 
quietly, in some other village, before a little group of fellow believers. 
But other problems abound. Should the convert discard his old Muslim 
name in favor of a Christian one, and should this extend, as in Egypt, 
even to the family name, too? Anything less might, no doubt, make it 
more difficult for him to take his place as one of the Christian com- 
munity in the future, yet does not this practice give some substance 
at least to the complaint of his Muslim relatives that it is he who cut 
himself off from his family, not vice versa? 

Still more basic is the question whether baptism should not be dis- 
pensed with entirely in some circumstances, at least for a considerable 
period. I remember a well known preacher from England telling me 
about a young woman from the Druze community who had sought his 
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advice when he paid a visit to Lebanon. She had been clearly con- 
verted to Christ; she was an open witness in her own community, and 
regularly addressed village meetings for Druze women; and she had 
been the means of blessings to others. Yet as she read her New Testa- 
ment it seemed to her that the path of obedience must include baptism, 
and it was because of this she sought my friend’s advice. “Well, why 
not be baptized then?” he asked, in all innocence, only to be told that 
she felt sure that if she was baptized she would be dead within a fort- 
night. Her brother, it seemed, had trodden that very road. He too had 
been converted, and nothing very drastic had happened, but within a 
few days of baptism he had been killed. Nor is it only the question 
of personal safety which is involved; there is also the question of how 
best the convert may win his relatives and friends. So the question 
arises: is this a straight issue of obedience, on which there can be no 
compromise for one who wants to go all the way with his Lord; or has 
baptism in the Muslim world today assumed a place and a significance 
which were not intended? Should baptism be the goal towards which the 
missionary or Christian witness ever works and prays, or should the 
question be treated with the greatest diffidence, and the decision left 
entirely to the inner promptings of the Spirit? What advice, more- 
over, should we give to those who seek it? 

2. Another area of debate has surrounded the methods, and even 
the nature, of evangelism. A number of voices have recently been 
raised alleging that the evangelism of the past has been too individual- 
istic. It has been directed so much to the individual that it has neglected 
any adequate approach to the family or village unit; it has gathered a 
little company of individual converts around a mission station, in al- 
most complete isolation from their old environment, instead of foster- 
ing a spontaneous movement toward Christ of the community as a whole; 
it has been Western rather than indigenous in inspiration, and it has 
taken far too little account of that family cohesion which still exists 
in the Orient and Africa. 

Now it behooves us here, I feel, to tread with great caution and hu- 
mility. No doubt we have, often, concentrated over much on the indi- 
vidual convert, at the expense of his family and community. Almost 
certainly there is much that most of us, at least, need to learn along the 
lines of taking the gospel to the whole family and, where possible, 
to the whole village. Let us never neglect to seek new ways and means 
of improving our methods. But I cannot forbear to observe that many 
missionaries in the past have both longed and labored to bring the 
gospel to other members of an inquirer’s family besides the inquirer 
himself, yet in many cases this has proved impossible, or ended in 
failure. Nor must we forget that it is inevitable that the issue of per- 
sonal discipleship should, in the last analysis, challenge the individual 
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alone, for the closest human relationship cannot intrude here. It was 
for this reason, no doubt, that our Lord Himself pictured the members 
of a family as divided between themselves because of Him, and ex- 
plicitly asserted that He had come not to send peace but a sword. And 
we forget at our own peril that He said, “Whosoever shall love father 
and mother . . . more than Me is not worthy of Me.” 

3. There is the current debate as to whether we should not abandon 
the strongholds of Islam and concentrate on the periphery. Or, rather, 
we should not quite abandon the strongholds of Islam, so the argument 
goes; what we should renounce is any attempt to make converts in such 
places, for each convert raises such a wave of opposition as to retard the 
general approach. The Christian mission in such centers as Cairo, Da- 
mascus and Baghdad should be left to a few experts who would carry 
on a sort of dialogue with Muslim leaders. This should be regarded as 
a holding operation, until God’s time for a forward move shall strike. 
Meanwhile the rest of our limited resources should be deployed in 
those parts of the world where Islam and paganism meet, or Islam re- 
mains only skin deep. And in such places we should not concentrate 
over much on the individual, or set too high a standard for admission 
into the Christian Church; instead, we should seek by any and every 
means to anticipate Islam, and then to consolidate our gains at a later 
date by a greater insistence on the regeneration and edification of the 
individual. 

Again, let us try to examine these questions in a humble and teach- 
able spirit. There can be little doubt that the general tactics of concen- 
trating on the periphery of Islam makes good sense, and there has, in 
fact, been an increasing—although sadly inadequate—emphasis of late 
on the speedy evangelization of pagan tribes and communities which are 
today exposed (or soon will be exposed) to the incursions of Islam. 
There will, I think, be little dispute that it is at such points that our 
major efforts should be directed. But surely this must not involve the 
abandonment of more strongly Muslim centers, for does not our mis- 
sionary commission expressly include “every creature’”? 

I must also confess that I do not altogether understand the nature 
of the dialogue which is proposed. I am, indeed, conscious of the need 
to attempt what may constitute, in some ways, a new approach, and 
may involve, in some degree, a new technique. It may well be that we 
should get further if, for example, we sought to eschew any debate with 
our Muslim friends about the relative merits and claims of Christ and 
Muhammad in favor of a humble interchange of testimonies as to what 
we ourselves have learnt of God through Jesus Christ our Lord, and 
what the Muslim’s religion has come to mean to him. Certainly we 
should make a new attempt to get off any pedestal we may fancy we 
occupy, to avoid all personal sources of stumbling, and to eliminate 
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from our message any unnecessary offense. Equally certainly, we need 
to learn to show the relevance of our faith at the point of individual 
need. But I cannot see how any sincere dialogue can gloss over the 
stark contradictions between Christianity and Islam, or eliminate the 
challenge of Christ to the individual. Nor can the Christian witness avoid 
showing his love and longing for everyone to whom he speaks to come 
to a knowledge of his Savior; or, rather, we know only too well that we 
can, indeed, fail to show this, or even to feel this, but only to our own 
and their most grievous loss. 

For greater clarity let us examine some of the statements which have 
been made in favor of this dialogue. I quote from my friend Spencer 
Trimingham: “The Islamic world is penetrated by new forces and con- 
fronted with new problems. We need not create new internal stresses by 
attempting, by individual extractions, to break that sense of community 
which gives them stability in a changing world. We should recognize 
openly the fact that we cannot, and in the present situation, ought not to 
try to, build up a Church from individual Muslims. We want to reach 
the stage when Christian and Muslim can work together at all levels. 
The conversion of individuals disrupts the social unity; hence the op- 
position any attempt arouses, though it is true we wish to see the day 
come when a move from one religion to another is not regarded as 
treachery. We must also consider the person we wish to see converted 
and see clearly the community he is to join. Unless he enters and be- 
comes an integral part of the new community, he should not be ex- 
tracted from the old. We have not only to consider persecution as one 
of his difficulties, but the possibility of a disrupted personality and di- 
vided soul. . . . The Christian communities of the Near East, both old 
and new, are not ready to accept the convert into their homes and give 
him their daughter for wife. This is a statement of fact, and whilst this 
attitude persists, do we wish to see individuals converted? We should 
recognize openly the fact that we cannot, and under present conditions, 
ought not to try to build up a Church from individual Muslims.” 

But is not this language and reasoning far removed from those of 
the New Testament? We must certainly try to enter as deeply as we can 
into all that the convert has to face; we must mourn some of the present 
conditions, and do our utmost to remedy them. But did not our Lord 
explicitly talk about the cost of discipleship, about the strait gate and 
the narrow way, and about losing one’s life to find it—and, conversely, 
saving one’s life to lose it? Was not St. Paul willing to go to any lengths 
if by any means he might save some? I am not speaking of what is often 
called “proselytization” now, but of the earnest desire to bring indi- 
viduals to a personal knowledge of the Savior. 

Mr. Trimingham indeed adds these words: “This is not to deny the 
need for the proclamation of the Gospel, nor to deny baptism to those 
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individuals upon whom the Gospel makes a personal impact who are 
prepared to sell all in order to follow Christ, for that is the work of the 
Holy Spirit, not us.” But I myself fail to understand what gospel is to 
be proclaimed in this dialogue which is to eschew any desire for indi- 
vidual converts, for does not the gospel necessarily include the call to 
follow Christ? And are we on our part to have different objectives from 
those of the Holy Spirit? Are we to carry on our dialogue with the 
hope and prayer that the Holy Spirit will not do what is alleged to be 
His work of making disciples—and thereby, it seems, completely upset 
our work of dialogue, by precipitating the very situation we are ex- 
horted to avoid? Frankly, this does not make sense to me, and I can- 
not believe it is the message of the New Testament. 

As for the periphery, I have already remarked that we can no doubt 
learn many new lessons about the community or family approach. But 
surely it is only at our peril that we lower in any way the standards of 
the Christian Church. Are not these standards already lamentably low, 
both in the older and many of the younger Churches? Is not a weak 
and sickly Church, whose standards are almost indistinguishable from 
those of non-Christians, often the major hindrance to any effective 
evangelism? It seems to me that no new technique can, in the last analy- 
sis, avoid the challenge to the individual of personal discipleship, nor 
blunt the edge of what such discipleship involves. 

To sum up, let me put it this way: it seems to me that in all evange- 
lism, and all missionary work, there are two distinct, yet interrelated, as- 
pects—for there is nearly always a human approach, on the one hand, 
and there can be no substitute for a divine work of grace, on the other. 
About the human approach we can, I am convinced, learn much, and 
that is, I presume, one of the purposes of our conference. Indeed, it is 
essential that we should continually be learning, for we are continually 
called to face new situations, new demands and new attitudes. It is 
just here that we can profit so much both from the success and the 
failures of the past. 

But surely, if the past teaches us anything at all, it also emphasizes 
that every true conversion—from Islam, paganism or nominal Chris- 
tianity—is a divine work of grace, a miracle of spiritual regeneration. It 
is perilous in the extreme to allow any consideration of the human 
approach to dull our perception of this basic fact. And such regenera- 
tion must always concern the individual, and may often lead him into the 
path of loneliness and suffering. But if this is true, it means, too, that our 
primary need, now as always, is not new techniques but a rediscovery 
of the sources and secrets of spiritual power. For ultimately—tet us make 
no mistake about this—the Christian approach to Islam is a spiritual 
battle. 

I am not suggesting that everything in Islam is evil—far from it. 
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There is, in fact, much that is good, and all that is good springs ulti- 
mately from God. But there is also much that is false, and the voice of 
St. John comes echoing down the ages: “Who is the liar, but he that 
denieth that Jesus is the Christ? . . . Whosoever denieth the Son, the 
same hath not even the Father.” So the teaching of Islam is essentially 
anti-Christian, and every Christian witness to Islam is up against spir- 
itual warfare in its most acute form. And in spiritual warfare the victory 
must be spiritual, too. 

This victory, I am convinced, is available not primarily to the ex- 
pert in Islam, however valuable his contribution may be. It is available 
primarily to him who has drunk most deeply of the Spirit of this Mas- 
ter. It is available to the one who has learnt on his knees to bind Satan 
and set his captives free; to the one who shows the stamp of his Lord’s 
character in his own life and witness, (for I have been told by several 
Muslim converts that what brought them to the point of decision was 
not merely the message preached but some authentic glimpse of the 
Master, which Islam could never counterfeit, in the life of some Chris- 
tian disciple); to the one who reveals a yearning love as a pastor of 
souls, seeking to understand each individual and point him to the 
Savior; and to the one whose faith is not dimmed by the difficulties of 
Muslim evangelization, but who believes that there is not one of those 
he meets who might not be changed from a Saul of Tarsus into a con- 
temporary Paul the Apostle. But the path to such prayer, such Christ- 
likeness, such love and such faith is costly—much more costly than any 
consideration of new methods. 

There is a great verse in the Book of the Revelation which gives us 
the key to victory in the basic spiritual battle. “They overcame .. . ” 
we read, “by the blood of the Lamb, and by the word of their testi- 
mony; and they loved not their lives unto the death.” Which of us can 
doubt—and to this I myself continually come back—that the “blood 
of the Lamb” is as effective for the salvation of Muslims as for that 
of anyone else? But have we learnt to plead the efficacy of the victory 
of Calvary in prevailing prayer? And how many—or how few—of the 
four hundred million Muslims living today have ever heard the authen- 
tic message of Christian testimony? As for the third condition of total 
victory—the willingness for uttermost self-sacrifice—we must search our 
own hearts before we judge others. But at least let us humbly confess 
where our greatest need still lies, 
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VI. 


THE INDIGENOUS CHURCH AND EVANGELISM 
by H. B. DEHQANI-TAFTI 


I. THE CHURCH 


The nature of the Church is closely related to the nature of God. 
Perhaps that is why no one has yet been able to give one definition ac- 
ceptable to all as to what exactly is meant by the Church. God is a 
mystery, and whatever He does will have an element of mystery about it. 

In creating us God took the biggest risk. He “formed man of dust 
from the ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life; and 
man became a living being” (Gen. 2:7). “So God created man in his 
own image; in the image of God he created him” (Gen. 1:27). 

A being with life and in the image of God must have a will of his 
own. In granting this will to man God necessarily limited Himself and 
took the greatest risk. Man took advantage of the free will given to 
him. In response to God’s love and trust he showed himself disobedient 
(which is lovelessness), lawless and distrustful; and so he made heaven 
into hell. 

But, no matter how low man sank in distrust of God, there were al- 
ways a few people who remained obedient and trusted Him, no matter 
what was happening around them. Noah, by listening and believing 
God, not only saved himself, but saved all those who believed with 
him. Abraham “obeyed when he was called to go out to a place... 
he went out, not knowing where he was to go. .. . For he looked forward 
to the city which has foundations, whose builder and maker is God. . .” 
(Heb. 11:8-10). 

And not only Noah and Abraham but many others “who through 
faith conquered kingdoms, enforced justice, received promises, stopped 
the mouths of lions, quenched raging fire, escaped the edge of the 
sword, won strength out of weakness . . . of whom the world was not 
worthy—wandering over deserts and mountains, and in dens, and 
caves of the earth” (Heb. 11:32 ff.). 

God’s creation, though dark because of man’s rebellion, was never 
in complete darkness. In every age there were men and women who, 
though vaguely, knew that there was a God and He had a purpose in 
creation. They lived and died in that faith. They “did not receive what 
was promised,” but only “saw and greeted something from afar.” 

God’s risk was never totally fruitless. Man never totally sank, but 
was not able to help himself. Even his groanings after God were the 
groanings of a sinking man asking for help. 

God is love and love is always best expressed in self-giving, and that 
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is why “when the time had fully come, God sent forth his son, born of 
woman, born under law to redeem those who were under law, so that 
we might receive adoption as sons” (Gal. 4:4-5). And so God took 
another risk. This time He identified Himself fully with man whom He 
had created, and let that man do what he would with Him. Man hated 
Him, slapped Him in the face, scourged and ridiculed Him and pierced 
His hands with cruel nails, but He loved them and prayed for them 
and drew unto Himself all their wickedness, the way blotting paper 
does with ink. They crucified Him, but He rose again and showed Him- 
self to His friends. 

This tremendous risk and literally awful sacrifice produced response 
in men’s hearts. Those who felt the love of God through the Cross of 
Jesus Christ and trusted and believed in it, felt that their burdens of 
sin no longer pressed them down. They felt that amazing gift of God, 
namely forgiveness, and with that they became free children of God— 
what God originally meant men to be. 

But that is not the end. God’s risk continues. Christ handed over the 
continuation of His work, namely, that of making obedient children out 
of sinful and rebellious people like you and me! We have been called 
to be “His Body,” “His Church.” 

If God’s risk is truly a risk, it means that His Church can still frus- 
trate His plans and fail Him. This is where the urge for evangelism 
ought to come. The Church must have her missionaries, not because 
Christianity is the best religion in the world, not because it produces 
the essential elements for a sound civilization, namely freedom and 
justice, but because she has the message of the self-giving of God for 
sinful men, and if she doesn’t evangelize, she has helped towards the 
failure of God’s risk. 

When we look at history we see how very near failure the Church 
has come. How often she has “erred and strayed from His ways like 
lost sheep, and has followed too much the desires and devices of her 
own heart. She has offended against His holy laws and left undone those 
things which she ought to have done; and has done those things which 
she ought not to have done, and there is no health in her.” 

And yet, thank God that the world has never been without the Light. 
There have always been within His Church throughout the ages “people 
of His Holy name.” As a result of their prayers, services of all kinds and 
self-givings, today there is an indigenous Church in almost every country 
in the world. 


II. THE INDIGENOUS CHURCH 


Whenever two or three are gathered together in Christ’s name in any 
particular land, there the native or the indigenous Church has started. 
God ordinarily works through ordinary people and ordinary things: 
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men and women in their own homes, at their own tasks of daily life 
and with their own idiosyncracies, customs, traditions, language and 
culture, will be called by God to respond to His love. Those who re- 
spond will become part of His universal Church, and the indigenous 
Church of their country. Without first the indigenous Churches, the 
universal Church has no meaning. Christianity must first become na- 
tive to a soul and then native to a soil, and it is only after that process 
that there can be a world Christianity. 

I am not very fond of the word “indigenization.” It rather gives the 
horrid idea of a group of people (missionaries) having decided to do 
something to some people in a particular area, the way, for example, a 
group of technicians for a year or two devote themselves to the indus- 
trialization of a place. Indigenization never happens like that. Indigeniza- 
tion normally happens when people worship together the Lord Jesus 
Christ as their God in their own native land. Therefore we must not 
worry about indigenization, but we must work hard for evangeliza- 
tion. The importance must always be laid upon depth and not numbers 
and statistics. We cannot measure faith by words or the strength of it 
by counting people. Depth is the real thing and that we cannot measure. 
Our second job after evangelism is to help people to deepen their faith 
so that they may not remain infants in faith to the end of their lives. 

It is true that the Church of Christ is super-national and can never 
be itself if it is imprisoned in the narrow framework of nationalism. 
But it is also true that the Church cannot be super-national, super-racial 
and super-cultural unless it first becomes national, racial and cultural. 
Trees are perhaps a good example here: poplar trees are poplar trees 
wherever they grow, but they must have their roots in the soil of some- 
where in order that they may be trees at all. The Church must have 
its roots in the soil of somewhere before it can be called a Church. An 
indigenous Church is not a Church that is only run by national leaders 
or is economically self-supporting. It ought to have a character of its 
own, true to the gospel of Christ and yet distinct from others. And 
this cannot be merely imitated. It needs time, patience and depth of 
knowledge, spirituality and love both of one’s own heritage and of the 
world at large, as well as the gospel. How is this to be reached in a 
young, small Church, and what are the characteristics of an indigenous 
Church? 

1. Finding Yourself. Every Christian must try and find himself or 
herself. Each person cleansed from selfishness and devoted to God must 
realize himself. We must accept what we are in the natural order of 
things, only give up sinful things. Our parentage, sex, language, color, 
deep emotions and the psychological make-up of our personality we can- 
not change. These are the raw materials God has given us for the build- 
ing up of His Church in our particular circumstances. It is no use to 
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rebel against what we are and wish and try to be something else. Un- 
fortunately in the life of the young Churches, the way is still that of a 
superficial imitation of the foreigner rather than of growing inwardly 
in grace. Some of this is inevitable. Christianity during the past two 
centuries has been imported from the West. The West has been and 
still is very powerful and has great influence in our countries. But this 
does not mean that we have to be, as it were, hypnotized by the West, 
and never try to discover what we really are ourselves. In order to 
progress one has to learn a western language and read western books 
and learn western ways; and all that is very good and essential. I am 
not one of those who say missionaries should not export their spiritual 
heritage with the preaching of the gospel. Truly such a thing is not 
possible. There is no “pure” gospel as such. It is always the gospel 
according to. . . . But all this does not mean that we of the younger 
Churches ought to be merely imitators and “copy cats” of others. We 
have to digest the best the West can give, read western classics, acquaint 
ourselves with western thought, but never stop there. If we progress in 
our friendship with Jesus, He will lead us deeper and deeper into the 
depths of the meaning of His Cross and there He will show us our real 
selves as God meant us to be. There we will throw off our sin and all 
the burdens that so easily beset us and rise up new creatures with all our 
talents and special gifts sharpened, never content to be only imitators 
of others in the pilgrimage of our faith, but authentic individuals. One 
of the reasons why many people leave the Church after their baptism 
is that their faith never goes deep enough. They are fed up with their 
own surroundings. They are attracted to something new. They have 
accepted western ways, why not their religion? But it won’t do. You 
can put a western hat on your head and call it an international head- 
wear and be content; but things belonging to the inner part of person- 
ality, the direction of intellect, emotion and will you cannot imitate. If 
you do, sooner or later you will be unhappy and would like to throw 
them off. It is well to remember that a small Muslim convert Church in 
a Muslim country is still rooted in a Muslin environment—politically, 
economically, and to a very large extent culturally. The more the 
Church grows and its members grow in Christ, the more they will con- 
tribute to the life of their Muslim community; and as the time goes on, 
they will eventually produce a distinctive culture. A truly indigenous 
Church ought to influence the life of the nation in which it exists, which 
is the best kind of evangelism. 

2. All Equal. By an indigenous Church is not meant a Church with- 
out a foreigner in it. A Church cannot be a Church unless all its mem- 
bers, irrespective of race, nation, language and culture, are equal. Per- 
haps in the old days the missionaries in some places regarded them- 
selves as somewhat “super beings.” It is very easy for the pendulum 
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to swing to the other extreme and the national regard himself superior 
and the missionary as an appendix. A truly indigenous Church is where 
a foreigner would feel most at home and happy in it to worship, whether 
he is the missionary who has come to help the Church or an engineer or 
technician who has come to earn his living, or even a politician and a 
diplomat who happens to serve in the country. A Church like this will 
be a wonderful witness (practical evangelism) to the oneness of all 
mankind in Christ. 

3. The Problem of Leadership. The ideal and the most natural thing 
for any Church is to have her leaders from among her indigenous mem- 
bers. This should neither be delayed unduly nor hurried prematurely by 
missionaries who have influence in the Church. The occupying of po- 
sitions of leadership by missionaries where indigenous leadership is 
available is rare nowadays, and is gradually diminishing. Giving imma- 
ture, unspiritual, and ambitious individuals positions which ought to be 
occupied by mature, spiritual and humble servants of God, just because 
they happen to be nationals, does more harm than good. The prob- 
lem of course is to know when one is mature enough for a responsi- 
bility. I do not think we should worry over this very much. Truly 
Christian indigenous leaders are so few that they will shine once they 
appear. But true leaders in Churches do not appear suddenly like stars 
at night, rather they dawn on one gradually like the coming of dawn 
itself. 

Next to evangelism, perhaps the most important thing in the life of 
an indigenous Church is leadership training. There is no short cut to 
this problem and much care and patience is needed. The whole con- 
ception of leadership in the Church of Christ ought to be different from 
what it is outside. A Christian leader’s example is the Son of Man 
washing the feet of His disciples, is Jesus of Nazareth doing everything 
for others and nothing for himself, wanting good things for others, but 
for Himself the Cross. Perhaps the word “leader” is not the right word 
to use after all. It is significant that our Lord uses this word only about 
the Pharisees, “Blind leaders of the blind.” In J. B. Phillips’ transla- 
tion of Matthew’s Gospel, Chapter 23, our Lord says outright, “And 
you must not let people call you leaders. . . . ” For His Church He 
preferred to use the word “servant.” Again in J. B. Phillips’ translation, 
in the same chapter, it says: “The only superior among you is the 
one who serves the others. . . .” The worst sin for a servant of Christ 
perhaps is the sin of ambition. Usually the criterion should be not to 
give the place of leadership to a person who is clamoring for it. 

4. Light in Darkness. One of the distinct characteristics of any in- 
digenous Church is that it has to be as light in darkness and as salt in 
otherwise decaying food. The darkness in the world is still very powerful 
and the decay lamentable. Man today, and especially men of our part 
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of the world, truly find themselves standing on sand, constantly feeling 
that the sand on which they have been standing for centuries is being 
swept away by different currents. One by one the old ways of life, the 
ancient traditions, customs and principles are falling from their revered 
positions and are counted as nothing. People have nothing to stand on 
or to stand for. More often religion has been a tool in the hands of 
unscrupulous politicians and therefore people have a deep down sus- 
picion of it. Trust is a very rare thing, trust in God and trust in one 
another. People do not seem to be serious about anything outside them- 
selves; they are only serious about themselves. A sense of responsibility 
is lacking, and therefore hopelessness prevails. Now the one thing 
needed for such a situation in a dynamic minority with energy and life 
and a saving, hopeful gospel. If the indigenous Church cannot save the 
situation, nothing else can. But God’s risk has not been in vain and it 
will never be—in calling very ordinary people to carry on His purposes 
at their own free will by His grace. Of this we are certain and it is this 
that gives us energy to carry on in the face of otherwise disappointing 
difficulties. The evangelistic value of a Church which shines in darkness 
is self-evident. 

5. Ready to Suffer. But if the indigenous Church is to act as the con- 
science of the country in which she is—and only an indigenous Church 
can do that—she must be prepared to suffer persecution. As far as the 
Church is in the world, persecution is inevitable. Whenever and wherever 
the Church has tried to avoid persecution, it has been like salt which 
has lost its saltiness and has proved to be good for nothing. This is true 
everywhere, but especially true about the indigenous Church in a non- 
Christian country. I am not suggesting that church members should 
develop a “martyr complex” in the Middle East and go about inviting 
persecution, but I am absolutely sure that a follower of Jesus Christ 
must be ready and willing to act as his Master did and to suffer, when 
the occasion arises, the way He suffered—and only in that way the 
Church can discharge its task. This I am not saying only because it is 
one of the very clear statements of our Lord (John 16:33), but because 
it is true to common sense also. Whenever an issue comes up, the 
Church should not choose the safest way, but the more Christlike way, 
and be sure that the way of Christ usually is the way of the Cross. 
All the evangelistic activities of a Church which dodges persecution 
when she ought to face it, will be fruitless. 

6. Home for the Convert. It is true that perhaps the greatest deter- 
rent to the spread of the Church is what also has been the cause of its 
existence in the countries of the younger Churches, namely the Western 
supremacy in the last century. The unfortunate effect of this has been 
that the way of the Cross has been mistaken for the way of worldly 
power, material wealth, gigantic machines and extraordinary inventions, 
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and so forth. The Cross of Christ—the life of self-sacrifice and self- 
giving—has been wrapped up in such a great deal of its opposite 
principles, that it has become extremely difficult for the Eastern peoples 
to see the true Cross; and after all what is Christianity but the way of 
the Cross? Because of this misunderstanding, and one might say, 
unconscious misrepresentation of Christianity, somehow the wrong 
people with wrong motives have in the past gathered round the Churches 
more than the truly honest and sincere inquirers. The more sincere 
indigenous Christians there are in the Church, the more truly honest in- 
quirers will be attracted to the Church. A truly indigenous Church is a 
Church where a convert can feel at home in it. 

During the ten years I have been teaching inquirers and welcoming 
them into the Church as their pastor, I have come to realize that for 
them an emotional home is almost as important as giving them Bible 
lessons. Very few inquirers come because of their intellectual interest 
in comparative religions. Most of them want something new, and this 
something new is more than new theories about God, sin and salvation; 
it is a longing for a new community in which they can have a new out- 
look on life in general—to know how to spend their leisure, whom to 
marry and how to bring up children, and so forth. If we remember 
that the inquirer is thinking of cutting himself or herself off from his 
or her community, we will realize the importance of this subject and the 
duty of the church members. The newcomer is not only spiritually 
changing home, but is both mentally and emotionally upset and will 
remain so for a long time. As I said before, culturally, economically 
and partly emotionally, the newcomer will remain in a Muslim atmos- 
phere. I feel sure it is not our job to turn people against Islam. Islam 
more even than a religion, is a culture and those Muslims who would 
like to follow Christ cannot rid themselves of all their heritage. We must 
live in it and “baptize it into Christ” (1 Cor. 10:2) under His guid- 
ance—the way Christians lived through Graeco-Roman culture and 
eventually changed it into something new. Our aim is not negative but 
positive. It is our privilege and duty to introduce the new seed of the 
gospel which produces the ferment of thought and life and this creates 
a new climate of thought. The Muslim background and the Christian 
seed will produce a distinctive Christian culture and contribute to a 
new understanding of the gospel. 

If I were not a Christian, and were coming into touch with the 
Church anywhere in the Middle East, I feel sure that the worst stumbling 
block for me would have been the disunity of the Church. A Church 
can never be in the full sense the indigenous Church of a country unless 
it is the one Church of that country. As a matter of fact, all our sepa- 
rate Churches throughout the world are defective because they are 
“separate.” The shock to me at the Oslo Conference (the Second 
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World Conference of Christian Youth, 1947) that all the delegates 
could not take part in the Lord’s Supper together, was so great that 
it shook the very foundations of my faith. It is no use for one de- 
nomination to blame another. We are all under judgment. We all have 
to realize that division is sin and we all ought to be ashamed of it. 
The one great hope is that of the ecumenical movement which under 
God’s guidance has taken place in the world. But the end of this move- 
ment is not joining the World Council of Churches and being one of 
its members. The World Council of Churches is not one Church. It is 
to bring the different Churches together so that they may see their 
differences as well as their togetherness. From there they must step 
forward and do as their Lord guides them who prayed for them saying: 
“That they may all be one” (John 17:21). 

The Church of South India and the schemes of Union in North India, 
Ceylon, Pakistan and elsewhere, are very heartening. These schemes do 
not come to Churches overnight. They need years of preparation, 
humble men and women of God devoted to the idea of union, and long 
and tedious meetings, and above all a great deal of prayer; for union, 
like most noble things, in the long run is the gift of God to His Church. 
But woe unto us if by our lack of sympathy, knowledge and understand- 
ing, and because of our petty rivalries and jealousies, we defer the 
coming of this gift to His Church, which by our divisions we have made 
into our churches. 

The stumbling block in the way of the convert is not only the dis- 
unity of the Church, but also the unwelcoming spirit in the existing 
separate Churches to welcome him into his new spiritual home. Un- 
limited amounts of money and many lives have been spent; expensive 
churches have been built and enormous institutions established, all in 
order to bring Muslims to Christ. And yet it is true, isn’t it, that in most 
of the churches in the Middle East, a Muslim convert feels a stranger 
and sometimes is made to feel as if he had committed a crime! This 
ought to be unbearable, and a way out ought to be found. With all 
humility I say, this is where perhaps our Church in Iran is a little bit 
ahead of others in providing the right climate in which the convert 
can feel at home and can grow in his faith and fellowship with others. 
This, by God’s grace, we have done by gradually building up a pre- 
dominantly Muslim convert Church. This is a very slow business and 
needs a great deal of patience and humility of being content with fewer 
numbers for a long time, but it solves a great many problems and in 
the long run will bring more fruit. This is not to say that other ethnic 
groups should be neglected or that Christian equality between races 
and ethnic groups should not be taught, or that religious freedom should 
be curtailed. All these can be cared for with thinking out ways and 
careful and prayerful planning. Our Lord gave a few warnings, but when 
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He did, it was clear and straightforward: “Whoso shall cause one 
of these little ones which believes on me to stumble, it is profitable 
for him that a great millstone should be hanged about his neck, and 
that he should be sunk in the depth of the sea” (Matthew 18:6). If we 
only knew what a difference it would make for a convert to join one 
welcoming Church in his or her country rather than to be confronted 
with several unwelcoming Churches, we would have taken heed of our 
Lord’s warning long before this. 

7. Institutions. Something ought to be said about the so-called ‘“mis- 
sion institutions,” and their relationship to the indigenous Church. A 
great deal of criticism has been visited upon big missionary institutions. 
They have been called “the bull in the china shop.” Some of the criti- 
cisms have been very useful and have prevented the bull from breaking 
all the china in the shop. They have washed away the moss from around 
the institutions. But I cannot help feeling that, as far as God allows us 
to have them, they are an essential part of our witness to the gospel. 
For over thirty years I have known missionary institutions. I have 
grown up with them and in our Church have witnessed their transfer 
from Mission to Diocese, and therefore am aware of their weaknesses 
and dangers. But all the same I think they are serving a useful purpose. 
More and more they ought to be run, as far as possible, by the Church. 
The Missions should hand over their authority to the Church—they 
themselves being part of the Church should share the responsibility 
with their indigenous brethren. 

One big argument against having institutions is that increasingly 
governments and other bodies are building modern hospitals, schools, 
charitable institutions and other things; and neither the Church nor 
the missionary societies can compete with them. But the question for 
us is not competition but compassion. On each copy of the medical 
magazine of the C.M.S. in the old days you could see the title “Mercy 
and Truth,” which some may call an old-fashioned missionary slogan. 
But I like it because I have seen how people who are in need of these 
two qualities crowd around our far from ideal, dilapidated and even 
dirty old institutions, because they have seen and still see the touch of 
mercy and the light of truth. The Christian qualities of mercy and truth 
are unique, and therefore no Church is the Church of Christ unless in 
one way or another it can manifest these qualities. The nationality of the 
person who shows mercy and truth is of little importance in this case. 
No amount of clever machinery, magnificent buildings and technical 
knowledge can create the heart of Christ and His compassion in doctors 
and nurses and His truth in teachers. If it is possible, let us have first- 
class equipment and buildings, but if it is not possible, let us do what we 
can with what we have as far as we are allowed to do so. If one thing 
is taken away from us either by law or by lack of money, we have to 
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start something else. A church with only a pulpit and an altar and with 
a pastor who preaches the Word of God is not enough. We also need 
wash-basins and towels, tables and chairs and men and women who 
can use them lovingly in the service of the One who was pleased to be 
called “The Servant” Himself. 


III. PARTICULAR POINTS ON EVANGELISM 


Most of what has been said is closely related to evangelism, but 
there are some special points which ought to be mentioned here under 
this heading: 

1. Evangelism Natural to a Christian. Evangelism is not a thing 
that only good Christians take on and the rest can go on without. 
As fire burns and water runs, a Christian also must evangelize. There- 
fore, there ought not to be such a phenomenon as a “non-evangelizing” 
Christian. 

2. Gospel for All. There are those who say that missionaries have 
to stop evangelizing nations. They say each nation has its own religion 
suited to its temperament and it should not be disturbed. It is quite 
obvious that such people are ignorant both of Christianity and of the 
different religions of those nations. Let us see what a man like William 
Temple, who was an authority on both, had to say: “We ask whether 
the gospel suits the African or the Arabian, the Indian, the Chinese 
or the Japanese. . . . But if the gospel is true, then the question is not 
whether it suits us, but whether we suit it. It is not the question whether 
it suits the Arabians, but whether they suit it, and so on.” (Daily Read- 
ings ). 

There are others who say it is wrong to expect individual conver- 
sions in societies such as Islam. It is too much to ask of an individual 
to cut himself or herself off from his or her own people in the deepest 
things of life—namely religion. This is a very difficult subject and 
hard to answer. Only those who have had to make the journey from 
Islam to Christianity know what it means to make that journey. The 
loneliness, the spiritual struggle and the mental and emotional tension 
pulled you to pieces, and yet those who have made it think it is worth- 
while making it. 

Christ never meant following Him to be easy. He said He had brought 
“fire” and “sword” and He promised for those who would like to follow 
Him the “Cross.” I do not think that anything that a Muslim has to go 
through would be worse than the way of the Cross; and it is in this way 
that He is asking us to follow Him. And in the end of the day those 
who go this way will find that their personalties, far from being shat- 
tered, have developed far beyond their own expectations. 

Let me quote a few sentences from Bishop Neill’s book, “Christian 
Faith Today” (page 181). He is talking about the Christians in the 
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Roman Empire in the first three centuries when he writes “The law 
was the law, and what the law said was Non licet esse vos, ‘It is not 
permitted that you shall exist.’ Christians knew that at all times their 
peace was insecure and that it might be their calling to glorify God 
by facing the fire or the wild beasts in the arena. And yet the Christian 
society both survived and grew. Clearly it had something to offer that 
men and women in that decaying world felt that they desperately 
needed.” 

If we have “that something” that we can offer to men and women 
in the decaying world of today, let us do it with no hesitation. What may 
result is really not our responsibility, it is God’s. Our task is to offer 
the gospel to all in such a way that they can understand it and so say 
either “Yes” or “No” to it. This needs an unlimited amount of sympathy 
and patience that will be given to those who ask it humbly from the 
Lord of the harvest. 

Open air preaching is not possible in most countries in the Middle 
East. Therefore other ways must be employed. The old and traditional 
ways ought to be continued wherever and whenever possible—that is 
to say, evangelism through missionary or church institutions. New ways 
always must be discovered. Literature is one of the most important ways 
by which we can introduce Christ to people. In this field we have to get 
out of our defeatist attitude, try to make contact with the writers of the 
day, influence the contemporary thought as much as possible, establish 
good bookshops, so that publishing firms should start to take notice 
of us, and, above all, produce Christian learned men and scholars, as 
everyone knows how much Muslims respect learning. Audio-visual aids 
and correspondence courses also are great means of spreading the 
gospel. 

But having said all this, we must never forget that eventually what 
is going to be more effective than anything else is the touch of real love. 
If Christian love is unique and if Christians (not only missionaries or 
church workers) love their Muslim neighbors with such a love, it is 
bound to win them to the source of that love. We need not fear any 
failure because God Himself is love and we are only cooperating with 
Him in making His love known, and nothing that we do in love will be 
lost. We must trust God’s risk in loving people. 
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VIL. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S MISSIONARY WITNESS 
by M. A. Q. DASKAWIE 


A few weeks before the new regime took over in Pakistan, the Chief 
Minister of West Pakistan paid a visit to Rawalpindi. To welcome him 
his political party invited a large number of the citizens of Rawalpindi 
to a dinner. Just as we entered the extensive grounds of the Circuit 
House, the official halting place for the VIP’s and high government 
officials, someone gave the call to prayer, but only about 40 or 50 
people formed themselves into rows for the prayer. The rest just car- 
ried on with their conversation as if nothing unusual had happened. 
This is a highly significant trend that in a Muslim state only about five 
per cent of the people should respond to the invitation to the most im- 
portant observance of their faith. Nor is this an isolated instance. A friend 
of mine was present at a party given by one of the high officials and 
when it was time for evening prayer, only two of the guests excused 
themselves to say their prayers. Nor is this happening in one Islamic 
country; the tendency is very noticeable everywhere. 

Another significant event was a meeting with the Foreign Minister 
and the Minister of the Interior of Pakistan to which the heads of 
institutions, some professors, selected students, doctors and lawyers 
were invited. There was no formal speech but the ministers were there 
to explain the government’s point of view to these representative people. 
The real spokesman was the Foreign Minister, who is an exceptionally 
able lawyer and an authority on constitutional law. One of the leading 
citizens, himself a lawyer of no mean standing, suggested that the 
government expedite the formulation of a constitution for the country 
as the people were getting restless. The second suggestion he advanced 
was that it should be Muslim in character so that the emotional dynamic 
of the common man may be harnessed to the interests of the country. 
It was an education in itself to hear the Foreign Minister’s reply. The 
chief point he made was that, with the exception of a few people in 
the cities whose political ambitions had been thwarted, nobody was 
lamenting the demise of the old constitution nor was any one in a hurry 
to get back the chaos under which the country had suffered so long. 
He said that the new constitution would be formulated at the proper 
time. In the second place, if the chaos and corruption that had existed 
under the old constitution were Islamic, then the country was better 
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off without it. He had not been able to find out what was meant by an 
Islamic constitution, because the self-professed authorities and spokes- 
men of Islam had not been able to define who a Moslem is, let alone 
what an Islamic constitution should be. Under oath in a court of law 
they had been given the opportunity by the High Court to define these 
terms and they had only contradicted themselves and each other. The 
only thing they were sure of was that they themselves were good Muslims, 
while they were not so sure of the others. No one, he said, could regulate 
by legislation or force another man’s relation to his God, but there was 
a sphere which for centuries all governments and peoples had regulated 
by law and justice, i.e., a man’s treatment of his fellow man, and there 
was sufficient common ground to train a nation with its own peculiar 
character and its own national personality. The exposition was most 
enlightening, lucid and logical and those present were deeply impressed 
by the sincere idealism and yet realistic approach to a difficult problem. 

This is not to ignore the fact that there is a large number of people 
in the country who believe that the only way to achieve the good life 
is by regulating all social and civic life according to the methods of the 
past, that is by the State applying force to make people obey the 
law of Islam. For example, in the early days of Pakistan, self-appointed 
guardians of public morals appeared in our cities, who would cut off 
the plaits of any woman who appeared on the street without a “burqa” 
or veil. They went from house to house and with loud bangings on the 
doors or by beating tins and gongs, wakened people at two a.m. so that 
they could observe the fast. This pandemonium was kept up for the 
whole month. They would even go into the hotels and restaurants during 
the day and threaten any one who was found eating or drinking or 
smoking. They openly proclaimed it as their goal that they would put 
all the women behind the purdah, deprive all non-Muslims of their 
civic and social rights, and treat them as zinnies or second class citizens. 
All laws, after being passed by the legislature, would be subjected to 
scrutiny by a Board of Ulema, who would finally determine whether a 
particular law was against the Shari’a or not. The result was that there 
were serious riots in 1953 which were quelled only after martial law had 
been proclaimed and many people had lost their lives and thousands 
had been sent to jail. 

Another very important group is the Ahmadiya or Qadiyani sect 
which used to have headquarters at Qadian (India), but since parti- 
tion have shifted their headquarters to a new site which their leader, 
Zafrullah Khan, who was Foreign Minister until the 1953 riots, was 
able to get for them at very favorable terms. They have set up a degree 
college and have numerous activities. They have split up into two 
parties, one which claims Mirza Ghulam Ahmad to be a prophet like 
Muhammad himself—an incarnation of Khrishna to the Hindus, the re- 
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turned promised Messiah to the Christians, and the Bride of God and 
various other things; and the Lahori party, which only accepts him 
as a reformer and agrees that no prophet can come after Muhammad. 
Their declared policy is to fight the Christian message on all fronts 
and at all costs. They have produced a great deal of anti-Christian liter- 
ature and have carried the fight to the enemy’s camp, where they have 
established missions at various centers in Europe and America and the 
African continent. 

There is another important group to be considered in any correct 
assessment of the mood and temper of Pakistan—the younger genera- 
tion which has grown up since Pakistan came into existence and has 
known no other form of life. They have been pulled apart between pride 
in Pakistan, a homeland of their own, and the shame and chagrin over 
the political and economic chaos and uncertainty all around them. Stu- 
dents are a cheap and inflammable raw material ready at hand and 
politicians always try to woo them. Their leaders receive special con- 
sideration from politicians. A little honor and a few hundred rupees 
well invested in a student leader can bring good results. One of the 
student leaders told me indirectly that he had received about Rupees 
500 and had about 25 workers carrying on propaganda for his party. 
There were students who perhaps unwittingly let themselves be ex- 
ploited in this way. Very few of them really understood what the real 
issues at stake were. This playing at politics by students proved dis- 
astrous to most of them so far as their studies were concerned—all but 
one or two failed ignominiously. The most well-organized group before 
October last was the Maudoodi group. They held regular meetings and 
had a local daily and a weekly English paper to do their propaganda 
for them. Another group wore cowboy clothes and ten-gallon hats and 
imitated western actors. These spoke English all the time and generally 
wished to enter the army or the air force. They had good cultured man- 
ners and wished to shine at social functions. They made smart officers 
but are generally desirous of living abroad while securing financial sup- 
port from home. This group is not very religiously conscious but re- 
gards Islam as an accident of birth and a social and political force. I 
have taken this much time to give some idea of the background against 
which (at least in our country) the Christian must bear his witness 
to the Muslims among whom he lives, because our witness is effective 
and possible only when we know the type of people we have to deal 
with. 

I shall begin with the opportunities that are provided in our educa- 
tional institutions and in which there are effective opportunities for 
witnessing to a large number of people over a considerable length of 
time. I feel that a Christian institution should, first and foremost, be a 
place where Christians live and work together and their primary duty 
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is to demonstrate in actual day to day life their ability to appreciate, 
get along with and love one another in such a way that the fellowship 
of believers (the Koinonia) is proved as a workable result of Christian 
belief and practice. I do not mean that it should be a partisan group 
pitted against its neighbors but a group of believers among whom the 
Holy Spirit of God dwells and about whom it is said, “See how these 
Christians love one another,” and not see how they go at each other 
hammer and tongs. The Christian teacher in school and college is, 
furthermore, in a position to demonstrate to his pupils and _ their 
guardians his fairness, integrity and concern for those who are en- 
trusted to his care. It calls for patience and tact to be able to do the 
unpalatable tasks in such a way that when they are explained, the 
students and their guardians would understand. The Christian teacher 
is not an officer but one who serves others with love. But if there is 
neglect of duty and slipshod work, the students soon catch on and find 
that there is a great contradiction between our profession and our 
practice. The clerk in the office or the library, and even the office servant, 
can cooperate in this work of witness by being courteous, efficient and 
dependable. A short time before I came to college there was a hostel 
sweeper who was not much educated but had learnt to be honest, con- 
siderate and prayerful, so that the students used to respect him and go 
to him for advice when in trouble. It is the devoted and consecrated 
men who have worked in these Christian schools and colleges before 
us who have made these institutions respected and honored. The five 
Christian colleges in West Pakistan are teaching about 3,800 students, 
including about 500 girls, and the numbers who seek admission are al- 
ways much larger than those actually admitted. 

Even the Christian students have unexpected and invaluable oppor- 
tunities to witness to their fellow students. They meet the other students 
on the same level and can talk to them freely. They can, by their faithful 
and honest work, and by living clean and honest lives, bear a genuine 
witness to their Lord. Many students can be impressed if they see the 
Christian students living and working together in true Christian fellow- 
ship. There have been numerous cases in which Christian students were 
able to introduce their Muslim fellow students to our chaplain for Bible 
study. 

The same is true of our hospitals and dispensaries. People know 
that Christians are people who care and would give them sincere and 
sound advice and care. A man came to a Christian doctor I know and 
said that he had been receiving injections from another physician 
which cost him Rupees 16 each. When the doctor saw the medicine 
he was surprised that the charge should have been more than Rupees 2 
for each injection. The Christian doctor, because of his honesty, effi- 
ciency and friendliness, can witness to hundreds of his patients every day 
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and show them the Christian respect for life and the sympathy which 
is at least half the cure. Is it any wonder that Christian hospitals have 
been respected everywhere? And why there is always a great demand 
for Christian doctors and nurses? 

What I have said of doctors would apply to Christian business men. 
We do not have very many of these in our own country but there are 
other places where Christian men by their integrity and honest dealing 
and true stewardship have witnessed to their faith. The Christian 
business man has shown imagination, enterprise and dependability, and 
such a thing can go a long way to the creation of business confidence 
and increased trade. How many Christian business men have set an 
example to the whole world in the stewardship of money and of service 
to their community? 

A number of our young men are in the army where social pressures 
of an unwholesome nature usually abound, but when a man is alert, 
dependable, loyal and clean-living, he is following in the footsteps of 
Cornelius, who was the first Gentile to receive divine praise and the 
Holy Spirit, as the apostles themselves did. A short while ago there 
was an embezzlement case in an army unit—a couple of officers had 
tried to mishandle funds. A young Christian officer who came to know 
of it was told to keep quiet about it. When he felt that it was his 
duty to report the matter, he was shot at and seriously wounded. For 
a time even his life was despaired of, but his witness to Christ has 
been indubitable and the value of his service to the community is in- 
valuable. 

It is possible that some of the regular and accepted channels to wit- 
ness may become closed, or become less effective through their being 
taken for granted, but there are still other channels open to us to do 
effective witnessing. Twice a year at Easter and Christmas we have 
been invited to put on a half hour broadcast by the local radio station 
and we have been paid for it! These broadcasts go into many homes and 
I have heard of favorable comments from unexpected quarters. Apart 
from this, it is possible to buy broadcast time on commercial radio sta- 
tions. It was my privilege to conduct weekly broadcasts for the whole 
year of 1956, and I have still been hearing from people in various parts 
of the sub-continent who heard the broadcasts. 

Another very effective means of witnessing is the printed page. Who 
can predict or judge its possibilities? It is permanent, silent, effective. 
The broadcast can be missed, but the printed page can stay and will 
await our leisure. It will bear reading again and again until the truth 
has dawned on the reader. It was a small book written by my uncle 
which I turned up among his books after he had been dead some 
years, which first aroused my interest in Christianity. He had written 
it in Urdu verse and it was an attack on Christianity, but as I wished 
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to look up the references given in the footnotes, I turned to a New 
Testament my father had used when he was a college student. For 
twenty-five years it had, perhaps, never been used and now as I read 
the passages myself and could see the thing for myself, I saw a new 
world before me and the Lord chose that neglected book to speak to 
me. And have we not all been grateful for the lifeblood of the master 
spirits which has been embalmed to a life beyond life? It is my 
opinion that a vast and effective field lines open for witnessing through 
the printed page both to those outside and within the Church. If we 
wish to find ways and means, I am sure ways and means can be found 
to bear effective witness. 

Another method of witness that has been tried by our church for 
the last few years with some success, has been that a team of two has 
called at a house and left a portion of Scripture, generally the Gospel 
of Matthew, as a present from their Christian fellow-citizens with the re- 
quest that it be read and they would call after a week. If there were any 
questions then, they were directed to some older and more experienced 
person. Although some refused, most of them gladly accepted the por- 
tion and were quite cordial about it. The last part did not work out 
so very well as people were shy of coming, but a few did come. 

We have yet many things to learn even from the people to whom 
we are supposed to witness. Islam too is a missionary religion and it 
has spread not through organizations like a Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, but because, among other things, the average Muslim has always 
been a missionary of Islam. I have mentioned my uncle’s book. He was 
a high school teacher but spent his spare time in translating the Qur’an 
into verse, in compiling dictionaries and in writing books like the one 
I have mentioned. He even died while on a preaching tour. His wife, my 
aunt, succeeded in converting the Christian headmistress of his school 
and her husband and children to Islam. She got no pay or praise for it 
but did it for the sake of Islam. It is well known that in this continent 
of Africa the traders and even the slave-traders helped to further the 
cause of Islam. We, on the other hand, feel that it is the duty of the 
pastor or the evangelist or the missionary to attend to such things, and 
feel we have discharged our debt when we have held down a pew on 
Sunday and have put something in the plate. 

This brings me to the last thing I wish to take up. The Church has 
no right to preach and expect the Muslim to obey the gospel call 
unless we are also prepared to take care of those who come out of the 
great tribulation. The greatest problem is that the new convert is 
suspected. His own people have disowned him and those to whom he 
comes are often indifferent and, worse still, disbelieve his bona fides. 
Between the devil and the deep blue sea, he finds himself a lonely figure. 
He sometimes has only the most elementary knowledge of his new 
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faith and when he asks too many questions or discusses matters too 
frankly, he is at once snubbed or set down. The real trial comes from 
those lukewarm brethren who think the zeal of the new brother is an 
attempt to show off; otherwise he is a hypocrite. From the time of St. 
Paul to our own day, someone has to be Barnabas and bridge the 
gulf. It was this need which the St. Andrew’s Brotherhood has tried to 
meet. But it should be realized that everyone does not live in Lahore 
nor should everyone go there. So the local church has to find a solution 
to the problem. In my own case there were about two years of intense 
loneliness and near-neglect before I was able to meet another young 
man of about my own age, and then as the years have gone by, a few 
other friendships, which have had the most profound influence on me, 
were formed. There was a time when, through the work of one specially 
dedicated missionary, a large number of young men wanted to come into 
the Christian Church, but the wrench was too great. There was one 
young man in particular who came out and was baptized. He was per- 
haps the most intelligent and intellectual member of that group, but he 
went back socially, although he is still a convinced Christian and has 
kept up some Christian contacts for almost a quarter of a century. If I 
may add a personal note in closing, the struggle has been long and 
uneven, but two things have helped me remain steadfast over the years. 
First of all, the comfort of the Word of God, which has been my chief 
delight, though I do not even begin to understand the wonders of God’s 
truth contained in it. On the flyleaf of my first Bible bought in 1921 
is this adaptation from Southey: 


With it I take delight in weal, 

And seek relief in woe; 

And while I understand and feel, 
How much to it I owe. 

My cheeks have often been bedewed, 
With tears of thoughtful gratitude. 


And the second most precious thing has been the friendships that 
I have had over the years. The longsuffering and patience of these 
friends with my manifold weaknesses and shortcomings, and their con- 
tinuous prayers, have given me an insight into the wonderful patience 
and longsuffering of Christ. I have said it before and I would say it 
again and again, that there is nothing whatever in heaven or earth 
that can compare with the excellency of the knowledge of the Son of 
God who loved me and gave Himself for me. 

But, as can be seen, the responsibility to develop these personal 
qualities of sympathy, sincerity and patience, and to cultivate these 
personal friendships with our neighbors lies on each Christian, so 
that they provide him with opportunities to witness. 
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VI. 


NEW LINES OF APPROACH IN THE 
CHRISTIAN MISSION 


by WILLIAM N. WysHAM 


In the more than one hundred years since the evangelism of Mus- 
lims has been one of the objectives of the Christian missionary en- 
terprise, it is likely that almost every conceivable line of approach to 
the Muslim mind and heart has been attempted, except those, such as 
the approach through radio, made possible by modern inventions. This 
paper, therefore, will not attempt to stress new lines of approach in a 
literal sense but will endeavor to state why certain approaches, if made 
with a new spirit and a new emphasis, give promise of winning Mus- 
lims to Christ and of building an indigenous Church in Muslim lands 
under mid-twentieth century conditions. 

In the mission to Muslims, any approach is weakened if the attitude 
of the Christian is wrong. I should like briefly to mention two common 
attitudes which nullify any effective approach, new or old. The first is 
the assumption, often unconscious, that the Muslim is impervious to 
the Christian message—that it is impossible for a Muslim to be sin- 
cerely converted. This attitude is still surprisingly prevalent, although 
we know that the Holy Spirit has made many notable converts from 
Islam and in a few Muslim lands it is now possible for a Muslim to 
become a Christian without severe persecution. Even where conditions 
are most unfavorable, the life-long motto of every Christian must be “All 
things are possible with God.” To a Christian every Muslim should be a 
potential Christian, too. 

A related assumption is that the mission to Muslims has manifestly 
failed when the small number of converts is considered. A recent writer 
in the American journal The Christian Century recommended that 
the mission to Muslims be abandoned, since it is “bound to be almost 
fruitless” and that the Church should instead “increase efforts for con- 
verting the hundreds of millions of heathens still left in the world.” To 
this Dr. Charles Forman, replying in a notable article, states what the 
Christian mission really is: “An expression of love for all men which 
tries to convey through word and deed the love of God in Christ for 
mankind.” He adds that “men who have been redeemed, justified and 
freed through God’s love for them in Christ cannot but share these 
things with others. . . . To suggest that missions should be sent to 
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‘heathens’ rather than to Muslims is to say that . . . we should act as 
if the love of God made known in Christ were a love that included 
all the ‘heathens’ of the world but not the Muslims.” Since this is our 
mission, we should never falter in our witness, even though the present 
barriers to Muslim hearts remain. 

In the past the chief methods of expressing in Muslim lands God’s 
love for men through word and deed have been the school and the 
hospital. Certainly they have amply justified all the personnel and funds 
expended on them through the years. But it should be pointed out that, 
as the resources of the lands where they function permit, more and 
more of these services will be taken over by governments and new 
approaches for our mission must be sought. I think we must all face 
this without panic, and meanwhile make the most of our opportunities 
in our educational and medical work, even where our witness may seem 
to be more and more curtailed. Instead of despair because the privilege 
of Bible teaching to Muslims in Christian schools is now denied, for 
example, should we not welcome the opportunity to inculcate more deep- 
ly in Christian pupils, both of the older and the evangelical Churches, 
the true meaning of the gospel, so that their lives will give a better 
witness to their faith? In these traditional approaches also there is still 
so much room for a greater emphasis on faculties and medical staffs 
which are more Christian, both as to numbers and individual com- 
mitment, that they are capable of making a far greater impact on Mus- 
lim pupils and patients than has ever been the case in the past. 

This brings us to what is basic to any fresh and more effectual 
Christian approach to the Muslim—the individual and corporate Chris- 
tian witness. Nothing can surpass a radiant Christian life, one which 
evidently has been “redeemed, justified and freed through God’s love 
in Christ.” The time has come when this witness must move out much 
more boldly beyond the Christian circle. The Christian student beside 
the Muslim in the classroom, the clerk in the government office, the 
housewife shopping in the bazaar, the man on the workbench in the 
factory, the villager in his contacts with Muslims in the fields—all 
can demonstrate in countless acts of daily life that the Christian standard 
of conduct is high, that they love the Muslim, and that their constant 
hope and prayer is for the Muslim to share their priceless privilege of 
knowing Christ as Lord. The Christian must move beyond the Chris- 
tian circle also to build more personal friendships with Muslims. What 
has been called “Friendship Evangelism” has been the most effective 
method of proclaiming the gospel ever since Jesus Himself overstepped 
the barriers of sex and religion in witnessing to the Samaritan woman 
at the well. When individual Christians approach Muslims as friends 
and not as representatives of an alien faith, they will find a new 
receptivity to the fuller truths of the gospel. 
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What applies to individuals applies to the Church. A Christian alone 
is only half a Christian. The Christian life is a fellowship, and the most 
effective witness is corporate—a group of Christians proclaiming by life 
and also by word, as opportunity offers, what God has done for them in 
Christ. Here let me stress the need that this fellowship no longer be 
limited to Christians of the area along with missionaries from the West, 
but more and more should include fraternal workers from other cul- 
tures and other Churches of Asia, Africa and Latin America who come 
to share the tasks of the Church in Muslim lands. In their corporate 
witness Christian groups and congregations must move out beyond the 
Christian circle into the Muslim world. Of course history and custom are 
against this. Dr. Alford Carleton, in a recent article on “The Effect of 
Domination on the Orthodox Churches,” points out that the system in 
Muslim lands of autonomous administration of each religious com- 
munity, the so-called “millet” system, gives relative freedom within 
the bounds of the community but provides no liberty whatever to cross 
community lines. But with the new nationalism, which in some coun- 
tries no longer insists that Islam be the state religion, Christian com- 
munities have an opportunity to develop many new relationships with 
the Muslim community. 

The revolutionary changes in all Muslim lands have already pro- 
vided examples of corporate Christian action with Muslims. The co- 
operation in Egypt amongst Copts, evangelical Christians and Muslims 
in literacy campaigns and village rehabilitation programs is a striking 
illustration of this. Youth work in Lebanon, summer camps in Iraq, 
social service in slum areas in Teheran, are other illustrations. With the 
new interest in the common man in all these countries, there is no limit 
to the variety and the extent of the cooperative action of Christians and 
Muslims in the future. In all of this the Christians, especially evangelical 
Christians, must provide the service motive and in all there will be the 
chance for effective Christian witness. 

In passing, the urgent need should be stressed for more understanding 
and more corporate action among missionaries, evangelical Christians 
and Christians of the older Churches. We can never hope to open a wide 
door for the Holy Spirit to touch Muslim hearts as long as the present 
Christian forces live and work in separate worlds, often suspicious of 
each other, rarely uniting in any corporate action, and showing little 
semblance of a sense of a mission to Muslims. Elsewhere I have cited the 
case of a Presbyterian missionary who lived in Lebanon for 35 years and, 
just before retirement, had a chance contact with an Orthodox priest, a 
long-time resident of the same city, who for years had been eager for 
friendship with the missionaries because his nephew was a Presbyterian 
minister in Iowa! There is a crying need for missionaries and evangelical 
Christians to take the initiative in approaching all the old Eastern 
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Churches in friendship, in an understanding that we are not trying 
to “proselytize” their children studying in evangelical schools, in pro- 
posals for cooperative service projects, and in a community of prayer 
and study as to an effective witness to Muslims. Until this begins to 
happen, all lines of approach to Muslims with the gospel will be weak- 
ened. 

What specifically are some of the new lines of approach, or those 
which need greater emphasis, other than the basic ones of personal 
and corporate evangelism in life and word? 

As one who has believed for many years in the importance of 
Christian literature, I will be pardoned for giving this a place of 
priority. We have made a beginning, but only a beginning, in any ade- 
quate literature for Muslims. Too often, we have allowed the fear of 
publishing material which would be considered contrary to Islam to 
replace imagination adequate to prepare books and tracts tailored to 
Muslim culture and viewpoints, yet conveying some part of the Chris- 
tian message without offense. Lotfi Levonian showed what could be 
done in this way for educated Muslims with his series of Woodbrooke 
tracts of 30 years ago. A new study is called for of current titles in the 
major languages followed by a big advance in the output of fresh and 
timely material, using the non-controversial approach which Dr. Ken- 
neth Cragg so admirably expounds. 

New attention must be paid to Christian literature at the growing 
edge of Islam in Africa. It must be aimed at the pagan who is not only 
exposed to Islamic propaganda but who will increasingly be faced with 
a flood of Communist-sponsored reading material. This program will 
necessitate the use of many languages, but such a herculean task has 
promise of achievement through the new Africa Writing Center, which 
this conference should endorse with enthusiasm. 

A Christian periodical is needed in every Islamic land, and all 
existing Christian magazines should be studied as to content and for- 
mat. I fear that most of them are unworthy of the gospel they repre- 
sent. The times call for attractive periodicals which will not only help 
develop Christians who are better informed as to their faith and thus 
better equipped to witness to Muslims, but which will contain articles 
and news that Muslims themselves will enjoy reading and which will 
introduce them to our faith. The use of adult literacy programs to 
make contacts with Muslims and open opportunities for evangelism 
has been only half-heartedly pushed in most areas. It is not enough 
to leave literacy programs to governments. Literacy House at Minia 
in Egypt is a shining example of what is possible under Christian 
auspices and can be used as a model elsewhere. The “each one teach 
one” method is Christianity in action at a point of urgent need as mil- 
lions are yearning for the dignity and freedom which literacy provides. 
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We have not yet taken adequate advantage of the techniques of the 
film and the radio as new lines of approach in our mission. The con- 
tinued popularity in many countries of “The King of Kings,” produced 
many years ago, shows how possible it is to tell the full story of our 
Lord without opposition. There is now an abundance of other filmed 
material available, if only responsible committees will seek it out and 
skillfully adapt it to the spiritual needs of Muslims, then see that it is 
used widely. 

Much work has been done on fulfilling the dream of a Christian 
radio station which will reach listeners in most or all of the Middle East, 
and the possibilities and problems as to a suitable location are doubt- 
less being discussed at this conference. While we wait for this, Churches 
in:every Muslim land must ask themselves whether they are pressing 
for the right to more Christian programs on existing government or 
commercial stations. It is exciting to know from a recent survey that 
there are many thousands of receiving sets in homes throughout the 
Arabic-speaking world. Some possibilities of linking radio with evange- 
lism, when a Christian broadcasting station is opened, are to mail out 
Christian literature to those responding to radio broadcasts, or to offer 
a correspondence course on religious subjects to those who will enroll 
by mail. 

A line of approach which has great potential is the use of drama for 
religious themes. Shiah Islam uses drama with explosive effects in the 
Moharram observances. Old taboos on drama are certain to weaken 
with the influx of western films and plays. A new opportunity is offered 
for Christians to use drama for Bible themes and to personalize Chris- 
tian ideals, inviting Muslim friends to participate in the showing. Is it 
too much to ask every church body in Muslim lands to have some 
group studying the possibility of the use of drama in evangelism, as 
well as other art forms such as music and painting? 

How many of us are now reaching the multiplying number of students 
at the college and university level in any adventurous or imaginative 
way? We maintain a few Christian institutions of higher education in 
predominantly Muslim countries. The difficulties of founding any new 
ones, both from the angle of securing satisfactory charters and of the 
vast financial outlay now necessary, make any additional Christian 
colleges extremely unlikely. How then shall we find a contact with the 
thousands of students who throng the rapidly expanding government 
universities? There will be various answers to this vital question, but 
surely the establishment of a Christian center or hostel, or both, should 
be on the program of Mission and Church in every city in Muslim lands 
where government higher level schools exist or are being established. 
Many of the students are already Christian, and the obvious need for 
the Church to look after its own should be a convincing argument with 
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government officials in securing permission for the purchase of land and 
the erection or rental of a building near the university. The variety of 
programs at such centers is almost limitless, including libraries, lec- 
tures, special courses, study and recreation facilities, Bible classes and 
worship services, and rooms for out-of-town students. There are sure 
to be many opportunities for Muslim students to share in such a pro- 
gram, as is evident where such centers are already in operation. In 
cities where a government university is still in the planning or initial 
stages, now is the time for Christian forces to move vigorously towards 
establishing such centers, or the opportunity may be forever lost. And, 
may I add, few lines of approach lend themselves so readily to co- 
operative action on the part of older and younger Churches. 

The rapid industrialization of Muslim lands provides the Church 
with an unparalleled new approach in its mission. Capital cities are be- 
coming vast centers of industry; new cities are springing up around in- 
dustrial projects. Millions are leaving the villages as this urbanization 
process accelerates. Bad labor conditions demand solution; workers are 
uprooted from their ancestral homes and customs; labor unions are be- 
ing formed; problems related to justice and materialistic standards are 
becoming acute. The Christian Church, in all these matters, can render 
unique service, even though it is a tiny minority. This is a new field of 
service to Muslims, whose faith was not designed to deal with the world 
of industry. We need to assess the situation in Cairo, Beirut, Damascus, 
Baghdad, Teheran, Lahore and Jakarta, and take speedy steps to offer a 
Christian solution for the problems of both labor and management as 
the industrial revolution develops. 

The growing place of women in the life of Muslim lands is one of the 
choicest opportunities for the Christian mission, which admittedly has 
done more for women in the past than any other agency. This great 
prestige must not be wasted and it is heartening that already in some 
countries Christian women are organizing and taking a larger part in 
the life of the Church. But there is a danger that this new corporate 
energy will be expended on Christian women alone and that they will 
be fearful of reaching out to their Muslim sisters, rapidly emerging from 
the veil and the old Islamic seclusion. 

There are two other aspects of our mission which certainly are being 
considered at other points in this conference but which must also have 
a place in this discussion. The first of these is the mid-twentieth century 
opportunity for Christians as individuals and as Churches to break out 
of their old communal status and assert their rights in the free republics 
and kingdoms of which they are citizens. By so doing they can open 
new doors to Muslim understanding and respect for the Christian mes- 
sage. Dr. Stanley Morrison in “Middle East Tensions” (page 170) states 
the case clearly: “Christian leadership may make a unique contribution 
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to the Nation-State in this critical phase. . . . In place of a narrow in- 
terpretation of Arab culture which would identify it with Islam and 
with Islam alone, it can demonstrate its own loyalty to the Nation-State. 
. . . Taking its stand on the Universal Declaration of Human Rights it 
can urge the recognition by the state of all fundamental rights and per- 
sonal liberties, not least freedom of religious inquiry and affiliation.” 

Let me make two comments on this clear statement. As to the Dec- 
laration of Human Rights, adopted ten years ago by the United Nations, 
let us not forget that it includes the right to propagate religion as well 
as to change one’s faith, and that it was defended in the United Nations 
by a Pakistani Muslim. He is quoted by Morrison as follows (page 111): 
“Islam is a missionary religion. It claims the right and the freedom to 
persuade any man to change his faith and accept Islam. Surely and ob- 
viously it must equally yield to other faiths the free right of conver- 
sion.” As to Christian loyalty to the state, I venture to hope that the 
Copts of Egypt, whether old Church or Evangelicals, will quietly but 
persistently continue to make it known to the Muslim majority that their 
ancestors were indigenous Egyptians hundreds of years before Muham- 
mad gave Islam to the world. Our sister Church in India repeatedly 
stresses its status as one of the recognized religions of a free republic. 
This is reflected in a recent article in “The Times of India” which states 
that “the fundamental right of every Indian to propagate religion un- 
der the Constitution is recognized. . . . The Government accepts the 
fact that the activities of missionaries cannot be divorced from evange- 
lism whatever their other work might be—whether medical, educational 
or technical.” 

Some of you may comment that the counsel to boldness is unrealistic 
as we face a recent upsurge of Islam in many lands, or that I offer ad- 
vice easy for a Westerner who can always hide behind his passport, but 
absurd for a Christian indigenous to a Muslim country. But let me point 
out that the so-called Muslim world is fluid today and anything can 
happen—even true religious freedom; that already in Iran a Muslim 
can publicly become a Christian and remain respectable in the eyes of 
his relatives and Muslim associates; that India, standing for true re- 
ligious liberty, is the democratic leader of Asia; that, more and more, 
responsible governments in Muslim lands will be sensitive to world 
public opinion as to minority groups; and that already untold numbers 
of nominal: Muslims are Christians at heart and only wait for the in- 
tolerable political and social opposition to conversion to lessen in order 
to declare their faith. In a shrinking world where cultures are merging 
rapidly, it will soon be impossible for any government or any religion to 
justify religious discrimination—unless the free world itself disappears. 
The long-range prospect is, therefore, for increasing freedom to witness 
to our faith and, in this connection, I venture to repeat the motto of the 
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late famed Christian educator in Iran, Samuel M. Jordan, as to an 
evangelistic approach to Muslims: “A little less than safe is just about 
right.” 

Finally, a basic change in our approach is vital—not before the Mus- 
lim is reached with the gospel but after he is convinced and has taken 
the fateful step of baptism. The Christian Church must learn, as it has 
not done hitherto, to fulfill its function as a beloved community and put 
the arms of love around every Muslim convert as a brother. I shall 
never forget the testimony years ago of an educated Iranian who, born 
of the Holy Spirit, tore himself loose from the fabric of Islam and was 
long a respected leader in the Church. He read Mark 10:29 and 30: 
“Jesus said, “Truly, I say to you, there is no one who has left house or 
brothers or sisters or mother or father or children or lands, for my sake 
and for the gospel, who will not receive a hundredfold now in this time, 
houses and brothers and sisters and mothers and children and lands, 
with persecutions, and in the age to come eternal life.’”’ Then he 
turned to the Christian congregation, flung out his arms, and said: “I 
have received a hundredfold, for you are my brothers and sisters and 
mothers and children.” When this can be said of more Christian con- 
gregations, instead of their suspicion and coldness too often driving 
converts out into the darkness of unbelief and despair, the proclamation 
of the message of God’s love will find new hearers among Muslims and 
His Church in Muslim lands will find growth and spiritual power. 
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REPORTS OF TOPICAL STUDY GROUPS 


A. METHODS AND IMPLICATIONS OF THE EXPERIENCE OF CONVERSION 


The members of this group express to the Conference the following 
convictions : 


1s 


That God loves all men, and desires that all men everywhere 
should know His love which has been perfectly revealed in the 
life and death and resurrection of his Son Jesus Christ, and should 
through faith in Christ receive forgiveness of sins and eternal sal- 
vation; 


That it is the privilege and duty of Christians everywhere to wit- 
ness both by word and deed to Jesus Christ, to tell all men the 
Good News of Salvation in Christ, and in all humility and love 
and sympathetic understanding to persuade them to believe on 
Him as their Savior and Lord, and to obey and serve Him; 


That by “conversion” is meant the turning away from sin, and 
reconciliation with and commitment to God as revealed in Jesus 
Christ, through the work of the Holy Spirit; 


That, with gratitude to God for the heroic efforts which have been 
made by a comparatively small number of Christians to make 
Christ known to Muslims, and with recognition of and repent- 
ance for the past failure of the Christian Church to witness ade- 
quately to Muslims by word and life, and in view of the revolu- 
tionary social and moral and religious changes which have taken 
place in the Muslim world in recent years, it is especially in- 
cumbent at this time on Christians everywhere to undertake anew, 
with God-given faith and hope and love, the carrying out of the 
Great Commission of our Lord to make disciples of all nations, 
confident that at last every knee shall bow to Christ, and every 
tongue shall confess that he is Lord; 


That, since large numbers of Christians both in the East and in the 
West are now living in close contact with Muslims and have an 
unprecedented opportunity to make Christ known to them, it is 
necessary for pastors and church leaders to give their people 
special instruction in the Bible and Christian doctrine as related 
to the beliefs and attitudes of Muslims, that they may be able to 
talk intelligently and sympathetically with their Muslim friends 
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regarding their spiritual needs, and be better prepared to lead 
them to Him who is the Way, the Truth and the Life; 


That in view of the utter inadequacy of present evangelistic ef- 
fort among the people of Islam, it is incumbent on Christian 
Churches both in the East and also in the West to dedicate an in- 
creasing number of their most devoted and gifted young people 
to the task of making Christ known to Muslims, to give them ade- 
quate spiritual and intellectual training, and to support them 
faithfully by their prayers as they carry on their most difficult 
mission; 

That in view of the radical changes which have taken place in the 
Muslim world during the past few years, changes which have 
revolutionized the beliefs and attitudes as well as the manner of 
life of millions of people, it is necessary that Christians earnestly 
seek to find new ways of expressing the gospel to Muslims in 
this modern age; 


That believers who, in accordance with the teaching of the Bible, 
apply for Christian baptism should be welcomed in love, and be 
baptized and received into the fellowship of the church, the fol- 
lowing principles being observed: 


(a) Though instruction prior to baptism is important in order that 
the new believer may understand what it means to become a 
Christian, it should be remembered that baptism is not a reward 
given to one who completes a course of study, but is a means of 
grace and a sign and seal of forgiveness of sins and new birth 
through the Holy Spirit, and should be given without necessary 
delay; 

(b) Though earnest effort should be made by the new believer and 
his Christian friends to lead other members of his family or group 
to believe on Christ, that all may be baptized together, the bap- 
tism of converts should not be made conditional on the willing- 
ness of their relatives or friends to become Christians; 


(c) Baptism should usually be administered in the presence of 
members of the church, and secret baptism of converts is inadvis- 
able; 

(d) In cases where baptism would result in severe persecution and 
might endanger life, the guidance of the Holy Spirit should be 
sought, both by the new believer and by the church, in order to 
find God’s will in the matter; 

(e) When, for the purpose of bringing individuals within the in- 
fluence of Christianity and of preserving the family unit, it is felt 
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necessary to baptize communal groups without sufficient instruc- 
tion, this should be done only after serious and prayerful consid- 
eration and a recognition of the responsibility for further in- 
struction; 


9. That converts should be received into the congregations through 
which they have received the gospel, but if, because of language 
barriers, they are unable to find helpful Christian fellowship in 
the existing congregations, it might be advisable that new con- 
gregations be formed, in full fellowship with the existing Church, 
to meet the needs of converts and their children; 


10.. That since the conversion of men is the work of God’s Spirit, and 
only a Spirit-filled Church can evangelize the people of Islam, we 
must unite in fervent and believing prayer that God would pour 
out His Spirit in abundant measure upon his Church in all lands, 
that the Church may be revived, the gospel may be made known 
with power, and men may be saved. 


B. THE CHURCH’S FOLLOW-UP OF CONVERSION 
Our group makes the following report to the Conference: 


Our topic presupposes that conversion has already taken place and 
that it is the future of the convert in relation to Church and society 
which must be considered. Follow-up work is a very necessary part, 
therefore, in the life of a convert. 

Since the convert is entering into fellowship with the Church—a new 
way of life, it is the responsibility of the local church to help him in a 
situation where loneliness and even persecution, including loss of a job, 
as well as the suspicion of fellow Christians, face him. The individuals 
in the church—both national and overseas personnel—and organizations 
and groups within the church must welcome the convert into their so- 
ciety and make him feel that his welfare is the personal concern of 
one of the leading members of the church, either a national or a mis- 
sionary, but always in conjunction with a group or committee. Group 
action is stressed so that the convert is not cast adrift if, for some 
reason, the individual member should go elsewhere. 

Christian homes should be open to the convert, where possible. This 
implies that the church knows the condition of each home and can sug- 
gest that he be a guest in a home where no embarrassment would be 
felt by the convert or by society. Where such arrangement is not pos- 
sible, a church budget should be made available for the convert to use 
as a paying guest (in homes which are glad to entertain him but are 
financially unable to do so), or to use for other lodging and entertain- 
ment at the expense of the church, till he is able to provide for him- 
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self in as short a time as possible. Thus there will be no uneasiness on 
the part of the convert or other individuals. Definite meetings also 
should be arranged where the convert may share with other members 
of the church at festival times, such as Christmas and Easter, and if 
possible, at the time of weddings and other social functions. 

The new Christian must take his share of responsibility in his own so- 
ciety and in his church along the lines of his talents and potentialities. 
In cases where the convert belongs to an underprivileged or unskilled 
class, he may have to be taught a trade or given help to make him a self- 
respected and valued member of society. Thus the church should edu- 
cate the convert and prepare him to carry his own burdens. 

These responsibilities should be delegated by the church to certain 
committees. They include the continuation of Bible study under the 
direction of the committee selected to help him, and also education in 
areas that perplex him, as, for example, how far he may continue in the 
practices of his former social customs. Thus the tension which of neces- 
sity faces him can be lessened. 

We are concerned about the need of the churches to be educated in 
their attitude to the convert. Doubts of his motive, even though his in- 
clusion into the Christian fellowship implies a previous investigation, and 
fear of social criticism, are practical hindrances which are stronger than 
the love that should welcome the convert. Even though different regions 
have differing local customs and social behavior, yet the basic teaching 
of our Lord in Matthew 25:40—“Verily I say unto you, inasmuch as 
ye did it unto one of these my brethren, even these least, ye did it unto 
me’’—must be our guide and watchword. 

In all these suggestions, the convert is considered as an individual 
who should grow in relation to Church and society. His personality 
should be enriched and developed to the greatest capacity of his being, 
as he is now a new man in Christ. Likewise, in his growth the Church 
should quicken to a deeper, more abundant life, as John 15:8 reminds 
us—‘Herein is my Father glorified, that ye bear much fruit, and so 
shall ye be my disciples.” 


C. THE BEARING OF MODERN TENDENCIES AND 
DEVELOPMENTS IN ISLAM 


As we face recent developments in the world of Islam, in relation to 
our basic assumptions, namely, that every Muslim is a potential Chris- 
tian and that the Christian mission to Islam has already achieved sig- 
nificant results, we call attention to the following: 


1. In all the countries here represented we are facing political and social 
developments, one expression of which is felt to be the limitation of 
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the degree of freedom and initiative which we have enjoyed in the 
past. This often comes in the form of new regulations and require- 
ments which religious institutions, particularly schools, must ob- 
serve if they are to continue. We should welcome these developments, 
recognizing in them the call to re-examine our goals and methods, 
so that we may discover more deeply the full meaning and impli- 
cation of evangelism, thus rediscovering our essential freedom and 
responsibility as Christians. 


We should be engaging in exploration and experimentation with new 
ways of service and new methods of approach which will be rele- 
vant to urgent and practical problems in the community in which 
we live and work, such as: 


Youth activities 

Juvenile delinquency 

Status of women 

Home and family problems 

The conditions and relationships of people in developing 
industrial areas 


To respond more effectively to the changing situation, specialists in 
the social sciences should be made available to the churches to help 
in the study of society and social problems, particularly in relation to 
leadership training. 


The Christian Church in a nationalistic Muslim country should so 
formulate its sense of loyalty to God and to the community in which 
it lives, that it may find fresh inspiration to bear effective witness 
to Jesus Christ and His way of the Cross. Christians must work 
together and take their place of responsibility in the local and na- 
tional community, if the Christian witness is to be heard and under- 
stood. 


We note, in response to increasing secularization and the frustra- 
tion arising from failure to achieve hoped-for economic and social 
results from political independence, certain manifestations of reli- 
gious resurgence among Muslim groups, namely, the mystical and 
pietistic groups, the legalistic reactionary wing, and the fervent ac- 
tivities of the Ahmadiyya and other missionary societies. All these 
manifestations call for careful study and appropriate response from 
our Churches. 

Political and economic developments in the Middle East world have 
resulted in wide-spread problems which demand sympathetic con- 
sideration and appropriate ministry from the Churches. In this con- 
nection, we mention the problems of refugees, economic rehabilita- 
tion, overpopulation and its relief, industrialization with its con- 
comitant personal and social problems. In facing our responsibility 
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in these areas, we should look toward the closest possible coopera- 
tion with all private and government agencies endeavoring to se- 
cure economic justice and well-being for all men. 


D. RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE IN ISLAM AND ITS RELATION 


TO THE CHRISTIAN FAITH 
This study group summarizes its discussions as follows: 


The personal religious experience of any Muslim is a complex com- 
posed of the following elements: 


(a) The practice of Islam as it enters into his experience and makes 
him what he is. This includes worship, behavior, the influence of 
the Qur’an and the Shari’a, his membership (if any) in a Sufi sect, 
popular superstition, and his general Muslim environment—eco- 
nomic, social and political. 

(b) His inner experience as he responds to these external influences. 
(c) His own inner experience as a human being with hopes, long- 
ings, fears and joys which he shares in common with all mankind. 
(d) The love and mercy of the living God, in so far as he appre- 
hends them. 


Thus the experience of every individual is unique, and we must 
avoid the danger of trying to define the experience of an individ- 
ual by the criterion of what we think a Muslim experience ought 
to be. 


Speaking generally, however, the Muslim conceives of the relation- 
ship between himself and God as Islam. On the one hand, he ac- 
knowledges the sovereignty of God, and, on the other, he expresses 
his utter dependence upon His sovereign law and mercy. Thus his 
prayers are expressions of piety, often in the form of ejaculations, 
rather than petitions for particular needs, and worship is quite 
largely the conscious putting of himself into a relationship of sub- 
mission to the divine law. God has revealed His law to be obeyed 
rather than His person to be loved, and orthodox theology suggests 
that there is no more intimacy in the relationship of Islam than in 
the relationship between a slave and his master, and that there is no 
self-giving on the part of God. 

There are, however, some features in Islamic religious experience 
which suggest a personal relationship and religious sensitivity, and 
which may serve as fruitful occasions for Christian-Muslim conver- 
sation or dialogue. Examples: 


(a) The “al asmat’u 1 husna,” as they are used in the stress of daily 
life, suggest qualities of self-giving in God which finds their guar- 
antee and clearest expression in the “Word made flesh.” 
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(b) Certain phrases in the Qur’an suggest a personal relation between 
Muhammad and God, into which readers of the Qur’an are invited 
to enter. Other phrases suggest that the One in Whom refuge is taken 
is accessible. 

(c) Although Qur’anic teaching gives the impression that sins are 
to be excused as lapses and weaknesses on the part of man, and that 
God’s forgiveness is the prerogative of a Potentate which costs neither 
God nor man anything, yet the Qur’an affirms the fact of man’s re- 
bellion against God’s prophets and calls upon men to seek forgive- 
ness from God, even for sins committed against men. 

(d) The corruption of Muslim society in different parts of the world 
makes many Muslims aware of basic human sinfulness and the ap- 
parent inability of orthodoxy to build the good society. 


4. The practice of Sufism and the lives of such men as al-Ghazzali are 
constant reminders that within Islam are many men who hunger 
for a more personal relationship to God than is mediated in ortho- 
dox Islam. 


5. Similarly popular superstitions are ways in which the ordinary Mus- 
lim seeks to satisfy his basic human needs. Although they may be 
characterized as a form of supplementary assurance by which men 
supplement their faith in God, yet they arise from Islam’s failure 
to make God known in a personal way, and they are a transgres- 
sion of the Islamic principle of “Tawhid.” Men crave that the ob- 
ject of their faith should be both adequate and accessible. 


6. Every encounter between Muslim and Christian takes place in the 
presence of God and is, therefore, a creative act which may result 
in the conversion of the Muslim and no less in some new insight and 
growth on the part of the Christian. In such encounters, every ef- 
fort should be made to find common ground as a basis for conver- 
sation or dialogue, whether in those parts of the Muslim’s faith and 
experience which can bear a Christian interpretation, or in the com- 
mon situations of human life in which both Muslim and Christian 
are personally involved. The Christian bears witness to the self-rev- 
elation of God made known in Christ, as it is defined for him in 
Scriptural terms, yet he should remember that ultimately Truth is a 
living Person, Jesus Christ, and he should seek to bring the Muslim 
into a living relationship with Him. 


E. THE RELATION OF THE CHURCHES OF THE MIDDLE EAST To ISLAM 


We make the following report to the Conference: 
In considering the Churches of the Middle East and their relation 
to Islam, we examine first the misunderstandings which have existed 
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among Christian Churches through the centuries. The history of the 
ancient Churches, as they came to take their place in the “millet” sys- 
tem of religious communities, has been a history devoted necessarily to 
sustaining their own life. The coming into the Middle East of the 
Churches of the West with evangelical zeal and missionary purpose, 
while bringing into existence new Churches, also added to the already 
existing tensions and misunderstandings. Recognizing responsibility for 
this situation on the part of all those concerned, we realize that there 
now exist certain stages of progress toward Christian understanding, 
which we list as follows: 


1. Informal conversations among members of the Orthodox, Roman 
Catholic and Protestant Churches at the local level to further mu- 
tual understanding of faith and practice. 


2. Experiences of common worship, planned in such a way that the 
traditional forms are mutually understood, e.g., the annual Service 
of Unity at Cairo. 


3. Cooperation resulting from the sharing of a specific common task, 
such as programs of literacy and of home and family life, service 
among refugees, Sunday schools and programs for youth. 


4. Formal discussions of the questions involved in faith and order. 


We suggest the following ways in which Christians may improve co- 
operation: 


1. Recognition of the validity of Christian baptism as performed by 
other Communions. 


2. Providing for supplementary Orthodox instruction in religion for 
Orthodox students who are enrolled in Protestant schools, and en- 
couraging them to worship in the Church of their parents. 


The Mission of the Church 


Aware of the failures and indifference of the Church to witness to 
Muslims among whom we live, the Church is called to re-examine its 
nature in view of its life in the Muslim world and its obligation to its 
Lord in response to God’s love in the world. All Christians are called 
to the mission of the Church, to engage in prayers of concern born of 
love for and understanding of the Muslim, and to make positive ventures 
of interpretation and witness within their personal circle of Muslim ac- 
quaintance and across communal barriers. 

We recognize the importance of training both pastors and laity in 
ways in which both may approach Muslims as the Church seeks to fulfill 
its missionary obligation and engages in the use of the many methods 
available in the mid-twentieth century. 
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The need is fully recognized for genuine courage in the face of pos- 
sible persecution of Christians in fulfilling this mission among Muslims. 


The Fellowship of the Church 


We recognize the pathetic lack of warmth and vital fellowship 
(Koinonia) which new Christians from Islam have frequently experienced 
as they have entered the Church. Realizing the deep need of the Church 
to broaden its community of fellowship and concern, we commend the 
consideration of measures such as the St. Andrew’s Brotherhood of La- 
hore or meetings in private homes sponsored by the Church. We em- 
phasize, however, the interim nature of these measures in the expecta- 
tion that all will be led ultimately to acceptance into the full life of the 
Church. 
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REPORTS OF FUNCTIONAL DISCUSSION GROUPS 


1. GENERAL EDUCATION 


The group discussing general education considered three major ques- 
tions, as listed below, and summarized its conclusions as follows: 


A. How can our schools giving general education be effective in com- 
municating the Christian faith to the Muslim mind? 
Conclusions: 


1. The impact of a Christian environment, with a concern for the in- 
dividual student, must not be underestimated. 

2. The Christian gospel must be communicated through persons or 
through a personality. Therefore, the role of a truly Christian teacher 
is vitally important, and the teacher should be aware of this in all 
relationships—inside the classroom and out. 

3. One role of the Christian school is to strengthen the Church in 
every country by the training of Christian young people. 

4. The school is a place to meet the Muslim. In other contacts it is 
difficult to meet in a working relationship. 

5. It is a Christian service to enlighten a country through Christian 
schools. 

6. Muslim converts who have come through the schools have a sounder 
and deeper understanding of their Christian faith than those who 
have not had such education. 


B. Are there new forms or new areas into which our schools should be 
moving since governments are improving educational facilities? In this 
connection, the increased expense now involved in providing good ed- 
ucation should be taken into consideration. 

The general conclusion, given with conviction, was that we should 
continue our present institutions, although new work might be started 
along other lines. It was agreed that we must make the most of our op- 
portunities in our present institutions. 


C. Is the role of general education as it relates to the communication 
of the gospel more effective under the Mission or under the indigenous 
Church? 


1. The answer depends on the locality; one theory does not hold for 
every country. In some places Missions are not allowed to con- 
tinue, and in every country preparation should be made to turn over 
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responsibility to nationals. The school usually receives a better 
hearing from government officials if it is represented by a national. 
In most places the schools should still have some joint sponsorship, 
with responsibility for management and financial support shared. 
It is not a case of either Mission or Church. 

It is perhaps better to say that a school should be under a group or 
a committee comprised of individuals chosen for their special ca- 
pacities to help the school. It is of special importance that, even 
though a school is church-related, it must be run by those who 
have professional competence in the field of education. 


2. PHYSICAL AND MATERIAL WELFARE 


Summary of discussion by the group: 


A. The value of medical work in evangelism 


1 


Medical work as an expression of Christian compassion is still a 
valid witness. Even in places where government medical institutions 
are established, the witness of the Christian institution may be more 
pronounced through its concern for every person, regardless of 
social status. 

In the selection of a place for a new work to be established, it would 
seem better to choose an area not otherwise served. 

Medical work is one of the best ways to open a field for evangelism. 
Many villages have been opened to evangelism through people who 
have been hospital patients. 

In Indonesia, where the church set up a hospital and also a clinic 
with mobile unit, the mobile unit work seemed more fruitful evan- 
gelistically because it went out to the people. 

Every effort should be made to insure the sense of teamwork be- 
tween the church and the hospital, whereby the hospital chaplain and 
the doctor work in cooperation. Church members need to be chal- 
lenged to the important work, not only of calling in the hospitals 
but also the follow-up through home visitation. 

Care should be taken not to expand the size of the hospital beyond 
the ability of the staff to maintain a Christian concern. It is noted 
that, as the size of an institution increases, the need to enlarge the 
staff involves the risk of bringing in a larger proportion of non- 
Christians and also tends to develop a less personal atmosphere. 


Social Work 
Rural agricultural projects 


A need for serious, creative thinking about rural services is apparent. 
Suggestions along this line are as follows: 


(a) A family training center where all members of the family can be 
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taught over a period of a year to become responsible Christian 
leaders in their communities. 

(b) A center where young people can be trained for village life in 
agriculture and home economics, with an extension program in 
which they participate during their school work. 

(c) Christian rural communities living and working together, form- 
ing a center for an outreach to surrounding villages, both in evan- 
gelism and in village development. 


2. Industrial Evangelism 

(a) Industrial schools and factories particularly designed to meet the 
needs of the Christian community. 

(b) Clubs or Christian centers for uprooted people. The increasing 
problem of village migration to the industrial centers has been 
answered in some places effectively by Christian centers which pro- 
vide counselling, hostel facilities (at least temporarily), language 
classes where needed, help in finding employment, Christian teach- 
ing and fellowship, and constructive recreation. 


oe Literacy Teams 


These have proved especially valuable because they open a new 
world of thought to the newly literate; they allow for close personal in- 
terest in the individual. Through this method the Church can render a 
service, especially to Muslims. In Egypt these teams put on literacy 
campaigns at the request of and with the cooperation of the churches 
in the area. Then the follow-up teams come in with literature, and in- 
struction in Bible and village improvement. 


4. Care for the Infirm 


Schools for the blind or deaf are areas of specialty and have proved 
fruitful in evangelism and as a witness to others of the Christian care 
for the “uncared for.” An area unexplored but needed is the care of the 
aged without families. 


5. Relief Work 


There are areas of temporary and areas of chronic distress where re- 
lief work is needed. This can be a situation to link the Christian com- 
munity with the community of suffering. There are two dangers which 
should be borne in mind: 

(a) There must be a relationship of personal concern and not mere 
charity. Only in a spirit of humility and in the Spirit of Christ can 
relief distribution be made effective in lifting the heavy burden of 
hopelessness and physical need. 

(b) The temptation that free gifts, for which the givers have made 
no sacrifice, make to covetousness or outright dishonesty, especially 
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where the Church is poor. This should be recognized and guarded 
against. Where sacrificial sharing is involved, the experience is more 
apt to bear the marks of Christian concern. 


Relief work must not be thought of only in terms of money, food, 
and clothing. Counselling, help in finding work, or training for jobs 
provide vital aid and a Christian witness. 

The changing problems in the societies where we work present new 
areas of need that should be explored creatively. In some of the tradi- 
tional institutional service projects, opportunities for a distinct Christian 
witness are being limited. Perhaps public health services will replace 
the large hospitals in some areas. More and more experiments should 
be made in keeping with the ability of the local church to implement 
them. The Church needs the blessing of ministering in Christ’s name. 


3. CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 


In reporting to the Conference, we state our conviction that Christian 
literature is a vital means by which the Church should communicate to 
all people the Good News of salvation. As an instrument to advance 
the work of the Church, literature could and should be used much more 
widely than at present. 

We recognize that the printed word can serve the Church in all as- 
pects of its manifold ministry to young and old. Some of these mentioned 
in discussion were: materials of instruction in Christian education, 
wholesome stories and fiction for youth, magazines with a Christian 
tone but of interest to the public, firsthand accounts of converts from 
other faiths, special materials for the sick and for use in hospitals, cor- 
respondence courses on Christianity and other Bible studies, series of 
books on the essentials of our faith, materials for the training of lay 
leaders, commentaries for pastors. 

Literature prepared fifty years ago fails to meet the problems of mod- 
ern life. The Church must present its timeless message to the times in 
which we live. 

The following purposes are recognized for which literature is needed 
in the life and growth of the Church, in terms of the approach to Islam: 


a. To awaken our church members to their responsibility to witness 
to their neighbors. 

b. To train leaders of the Church in relation to this subject. 

To confront non-Christians with the claims of the Gospel. 

d. To nourish and strengthen the Christian life of all members, es- 
pecially to help the new converts as well as those of longer ex- 
perience. 


Q 


If Christian literature is thus seen as evangelism and as Christian nur- 
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ture, greater attention must be given to its printing, production and dis- 
tribution. In all of these the great need is for personnel, which should 
be especially trained. Part-time workers who are self-taught cannot com- 
pete with secular literature prepared by professional writers and pub- 
lishers. 

The healthy growth of an indigenous Church requires self-expression, 
and the very nature of literature demands that it be prepared in the 
language and thought idiom of the country. There is need both for the 
translation of books from other languages and the production of original 
writings. Literature should be an expression of the Christian experience 
of the indigenous Church. A completely indigenous Church must write 
its own literature, if the gospel is to be presented not as an importation 
from the West, but as God’s gift to the indigenous Church. In the wider 
Christian fellowship, each indigenous Church has a contribution to 
make as each expresses its faith in new and original literature. 

Special attention must also be given to personnel for the distribu- 
tion of literature. Bookstores should be directed by managers with busi- 
ness experience. In most countries Christian literature is not being sold 
in general bookstores, though some of our more general materials could 
reach much wider audiences in this way. 

If pastors saw more clearly the value of literature, plans could be de- 
vised for selling books through the churches. Colporteurs with the Bible 
and with Christian literature can make a significant witness. Literature 
programs should be in close cooperation with the work of the Bible 
societies. 

It is usually wise to sell literature rather than to give it away. Even 
though the price is less than cost, the buyer will value the book that he 
buys. Yet there are times when special literature should be available as 
a gift to inquirers. 

In countries where Christian radio broadcasting is possible, there 
should be coordination of literature and audio-visual programs, so that 
literature may be used for follow-up of inquiries. 


Specific recommendations: 


1. That Churches and Missions be urged to set aside full-time person- 
nel for Christian literature. Especially in the planning and editing of 
literature, the full-time specialist can enlist the cooperation of many 
part-time writers, but some one must carry the responsibility for 
“planning and prodding.” 

2. Special training for full-time workers, such as scholarships at schools 
of journalism or other professional preparation. 

3. The holding of short-term training institutes or workshops for vol- 
unteer or part-time writers. The Near East Christian Council Com- 
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mittee is urged to consider plans for one or more training institutes 
or workshops. 


The countries represented at this conference are so widely scattered 
that it is difficult for workers in one country to know what literature 
materials may be available elsewhere. There is need for a clearing 
house of information about Christan literature, both existing titles 
and new publications, in the various languages. There is need also 
for regular reports in both Arabic and English, to be prepared and 
circulated, giving titles and some description of contents. This need 
for a clearing house is referred to the Literature Committee of the 
NECC with the request that it sponsor a literature service which 
may be available for all the countries represented at this Con- 
ference. 


The group heard with interest a report of the All Africa Literacy and 
Writing Center, which is being opened at Kitwe, Northern Rhodesia. 
Its purpose is to offer writing courses of several months’ duration for 
African writers, in an effort to expand as rapidly as possible the 
preparation of Christian literature. The Center will concentrate on 
many of the special issues confronting the Church in Africa. Al- 
though this Study Conference has been called primarily to consider 
the situation in the Middle East, it is concerned over the rapid 
spread of Islam in Africa south of the Sahara. The Africa Writing 
Center is urged to include in its series of workshops the preparation 
of literature related to the Christian Church and Islam in Africa, 
in as many African languages as possible. 


4. GOVERNMENT RELATIONS AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


The discussion of this group was limited to the Christian Church and 


its relationships to Islamic society, omitting the relations between 
branches of the Christian Church. 


We take the statement on Religious Liberty in the Universal Declara- 


tion of Human Rights as the generally accepted standard in the civilized 
countries of the world, but at the same time recognize that it is, in 
fact, frequently subjected to a broad latitude of interpretation. The 
statement is as follows: 


“Everyone has the right to freedom of thought, conscience, and 
religion; this right includes freedom to change his religion or belief, 
and freedom, either alone or in community with others and in pub- 
lic or private, to manifest his religion or belief in teaching, prac- 
tice, worship, and observance.” 


We recognize that this statement is based largely upon the Western 


Christian point of view and that it is hardly realistic to expect non- 
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Christian countries to be in sympathy with these ideals. Thus, in par- 
ticular instances of infringement on these principles, Christians might 
not always be wise in pressing their claims based on the Declaration. 
However, as a general principle, the Church should insist that govern- 
ments carry out their obligations as members of the United Nations. 

We feel that foreigners should be extremely cautious about any ap- 
peal to their government representatives, and that they should consider 
themselves guests of the country and subject as much as nationals to the 
processes of its laws. 

The position of Islamic law, as excluding general religious freedom, 
is quite clear, but this law is fully applied only in a few countries. In 
other Muslim countries the position varies according to internal politi- 
cal conditions and the desire to conform to world-accepted standards. 
It is important, however, that Christians in any country be accurately 
informed as to the exact provisions of law concerning the right of 
Christians to profess and propagate their faith, and the right of Muslims 
to change their religion. They should also be aware of the practical in- 
terpretation and application of such laws. 

We recognize that the fundamental liberty which we meet in the New 
Testament is not a general or neutral religious liberty, nor is it a liberty 
which can be guaranteed by the government. It is the divine-human 
liberty of the Risen Lord. The liberty of the Christian Church is the 
liberty of the Risen Lord, whose body she is. 

It belongs to the essence of this liberty that it cannot and may not 
be forced upon anybody. Man is called to be free (Galatians 5:13), 
‘Freely have ye received: freely give.” The door of God’s house is open: 
it is open for the individual to enter and to remain, and it is open for 
him to leave. God gives the liberty to believe in Him and to obey Him, 
and the liberty to reject and to disobey Him. Here is the basis for the 
freedom to change one’s religion. This liberty is, however, not neu- 
tral, for everybody is called to the freedom of the Risen Lord. 

There is, however, besides this fundamental and indestructible free- 
dom, a second line in the New Testament which is also essential. In the 
story of Jesus’ trial before Pilate, and particularly throughout the Acts 
of the Apostles, there is a permanent appeal to the duty of the Roman 
government in maintaining freedom of religion. This appeal is a funda- 
mental contribution of the Christian Church to the establishment of 
righteous governments, as to which it is clearly manifest that they 
have been constituted by God (Romans 13). 

The Christian Church should follow both lines. Its first duty is to 
witness to the freedom of the Risen Lord. But as a secondary duty, it 
should appeal to the responsibility of the government to guarantee the 
freedom to propagate and to change one’s belief. 

We recognize that obedience to the civil law is a Christian duty. Where 
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the law is unjust or oppressive, the Christian should do all he can by 
constitutional means to have the law changed, but only where it is 
clearly in conflict with his paramount duty to obey God rather than 
men is he at liberty—and indeed under the obligation—to disobey. 

For better government relations Christians as such should recognize 
their civic responsibilities in the celebration of national and religious 
holidays and other civic occasions, and should apply the principle of 
Christian concern in such affairs. Christian practice demands respectful 
recognition of the feasts and other occasions dear to the heart of non- 
Christians, even though they represent ideas not in line with Christian 
doctrine. 

We point out that the Commission of the Churches on International 
Affairs is the world Christian agency that can deal with matters of re- 
ligious liberty on an international level. It should be informed of any 
infringements and of all the factors involved, to enable it to take any 
action it deems wise. It is ready to investigate any situation and is an 
agency that is respected in most of the world. 

In conclusion, we recommend that Christian Churches use their 
Biblical and civil liberties wisely and in Christian love, remembering 
our Lord Jesus, who forfeited His own freedom that we might be free. 


5. LEADERSHIP TRAINING AND STUDY CENTERS 


This discussion group reports as follows: 

If the Muslim world is to be evangelized, it will not be done by a 
band of professional missionaries but by the whole Church at work in 
any given area and by missionaries as they are part of that Church. In 
general, however, the Churches in Muslim areas are either not inter- 
ested in evangelism or are not adequately prepared to give an effective 
witness to Islam. For this reason, attention must be given to teaching 
and training the whole Church so that she will both know what her 
mission is and, also, be equipped with the proper tools for the realiza- 
tion of her goal. To this end, an intensive and extensive leadership 
training program must be emphasized in all areas of the life of the 
Church. 


Islamics in the Theological Seminary 


Since it is the pastor who has the greatest single role to play in 
teaching the church, it is most important that our seminaries and Bible 
schools produce men who are skilled in and dedicated to Muslim evan- 
gelism. At present almost all of the seminaries in the area are offering 
a course or two in Islamics. In some instances these courses are taught 
primarily for academic interest. And when they are taught for purposes 
of evangelism, too often the approach is that of looking at Islam from 
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without instead of from within. In addition to finding new approaches in 
the teaching of Islamics, each seminary subject, whether it be System- 
atic Theology, Church History, or Homiletics, should be taught with 
the Muslim and Muslim society in the foreground. 

To be effective in this approach, attention must be given to providing 
seminaries with adequate libraries. In some of our institutions, although 
texts on Islam are numerous, most of the works are not contemporary. 
Not only is there a need to bring our libraries up to date, but also there 
should be a wider representation of points of view in the selection of 
texts. Much greater use should be made by the student of periodicals 
such as The Muslim World and The International Review of Missions, 
as well as leading Muslim publications. Also our library facilities should 
be put at the disposal of a much wider group of readers. 

The seminary can pioneer in providing opportunities for students and 
faculty to carry on conversations on the academic level with educated 
Muslim sheikhs. From time to time leading Muslim thinkers should be 
invited to give talks and, when possible, even to give a series of lec- 
tures on some area of Islamic study. Such an approach can do much to 
dispel suspicions and inhibitions and, at the same time, open up new 
doors for Muslim evangelism. 

Some of the seminaries are giving a major emphasis to Muslim evan- 
gelism in their field work program. This area of seminary training must 
be encouraged. It should, however, be under the careful direction of a 
well-trained, as well as experienced, faculty member. The student should 
not be left on his own to pursue his task in a haphazard fashion. 

In order that the seminary may play the above-mentioned role in 
the Christian approach to Islam, the most important need is a good 
faculty. Presently our faculties are made up of theologians, church his- 
torians and Biblical scholars. Very few of our teachers have had an in- 
tensive training in Islamics. And some of our seminaries do not have 
even a single Islamicist on their faculty. For this reason, much thought 
should be given to a graduate program in Islamics, on the ecumenical 
level. This program can be integrated into an already existing seminary 
or it can be a school by itself. Such a graduate school will not only 
train nationals to become professors of religion and Islamics in our 
Christian institutions of higher learning, but will provide graduate study 
Opportunities for missionaries. Also, it is hoped that Muslims can study 
in such institutions. 


Training Lay Leaders 

The front line of the Christian approach to Islam is the laity in all 
walks of life and, in particular, the teachers in our many Christian ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. For this reason, much attention should 
be given to institutes and study programs that will better equip our teach- 
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ers and lay leaders in their confrontation with Islam. The Near East 
Christian Council study program is an example of this kind, although 
hitherto the recipients of its ministry have been largely missionaries and 
pastors. Consideration should be given to translating the materials of 
“Operation Reach” into other languages. The training program spon- 
sored by the West Pakistan Christian Council has much to be com- 
mended. At the invitation of a local church, or churches, a team of 
workers moves into an area for a period of a week or more. During 
the day classes are held in Bible study, Islam, methods of evangelism, 
etc., and time is given for questions and discussion. In the evenings 
an evangelistic campaign is sponsored by the local church body. In 
Iran a three-months’ Institute on Evangelism is held each summer for 
laymen. As a result of this project, the Church has become more 
keenly aware of its responsibilities and better equipped for its mission 
to Islam. Periodically the Near East School of Theology has sponsored 
a series of evening lectures aimed at reaching the larger academic 
world in and around Beirut, with Dr. Kenneth Cragg as the speaker. 
These institutes can vary in length of time and in subjects studied. They 
can be sponsored by a local church, an organic church body, a council 
of Churches, or a seminary. Every effort should be made to provide our 
laity with the best possible training. 

We should give special attention to training programs for the teachers 
in our Christian schools. In most of these institutions, the overwhelming 
majority of our students are Muslims. The opportunity is without par- 
allel, although we are sadly deficient in responding to it. A training 
program can be provided either in the form of a summer institute or 
in-service training, or both. Also, from time to time a school can spon- 
sor one of its teachers in a year’s study in one of our seminaries. The 
dividends resulting from this venture will far outweigh the financial 
investment. 

Hitherto in our approach to Islam we have been taking the easy 
road. The time has come when the whole Church must make a serious 
reappraisal of her qualifications to meet the demands that confront her. 
We have moved into this most difficult area of evangelism with a poorly 
trained and ill-equipped army. In many instances dedication has been 
present, but in almost every case preparation has been at a bare mini- 
mum. A program of leadership training is called for that combines the 
highest of consecration with the finest of scholarly preparation. In this 
way the whole Church can effectively present the whole gospel to the 
whole Muslim world. 
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Commission on Ecumenical Mission and Relations 
THE UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
156 Fifth Avenue New York 10, N. Y. 


Price S50¢ 


Order from your nearest 
Presbyterian Distribution Service Center: 


225 Varick Street, New York 14, N. Y. 
416 S. Franklin Street, Chicago 7, Ill. 
234 McAllister Street, San Francisco 2, Calif. 


620-2M-1959 


